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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 








PassIne occurrences strengthen an expectation that a section of 
the Conservative party, the most liberal part of the Opposition 
of last session, would effect a junction with Lord Palmerston’s 
Government. The total disruption of party, confessed by the 
Quarterly Review, led to the belief that such a junction might 
take place ; the recent demonstration of Mr. Beresford in Essex 
strengthened the calculation. Throughout last session the leader 
of the Opposition betrayed an evidént difficulty in keeping his 
men together ; and it was only by a special sally at last, accom- 
panied, it is understood, by some kind of threat, that he was 
able to parade his forces with united ranks. But the avowal in 
the Quarterly Review, the separate escapade of Mr. Beresford un- 
der the old ‘‘ Tory” standard, and other events, have conspired 
to deprive really intelligent politicians among the Opposition of | 
any tenable ground of action. For example, upon what ground 
prepared by Mr. Disraeli or Mr. Beresford can Sir John Paking- | 
ton enjoy freedom of action consistently with the position that | 
he has taken before the country on some of the most stirring 
public questions of the day ? 

It occasioned no surprise, therefore, when the series of promo- 
tions consequent on the death of Sir John Jervis admitted a well- 
known member of the Opposition party to the Government. With | 
respect to the promotion of Sir Alexander Cockburn as Chief | 
Justice of the Common Pleas, it has been discounted by protracted 
discussion while Sir Alexander was in a state of suspended choice. 
Severe criticism might find possible grounds of objection to the 
appointment, but the new Chief Justice possesses powers emi- 
nently suited to the exposition of law and fact; and it is im- 
probable that he will fail to do credit to himself and to the class | 
among whom he is now placed. In the House of Lords also 
there is need for a man of Sir Alexander Cockburn’s qualifica- 
tions ; and the Peerage, it is understood, will follow some day : 
but the contingency suggests a grave constitutional question. 
Does not this hanging of a Peerage over a man’s head constitute 
a contingent promise of further promotion, and thus infringe the 
established principle that Judges are finally removed from Go- 
vernment influence ? The same principle was infringed by the 
many promotions of Chief Justice Campbell. Sir Richard Bethell 
rises to be the Attorney-General as a matter of course, and the 
Solicitor-Generalship was left vacant: it has been given to Mr. 
James Stuart Wortley, the Recorder of London, who held office 
under Lord Derby. Mr. Wortley belongs to the Liberal section 
of the Conservatives, and the appointment is the first incident 
which strengthened the expectation of a junction. 

The other incident is the remarkable position taken by Sir 
John Pakington at Manchester on the subject of public education. 
Yollowing Lord Palmerston in the Manchester Athenwum, Sir 
John delivered a speech that might serve either as a lecture on 
the subject of popular education, its progress abroad and ob- 
Stacles at home, or a speech on the introduction of another bill ; 
except that at the close, while standing by the principles of his 
bill, Sir John manfully avowed himself ready to coéperate with 
publie men who would sincerely endeavour to place education 
within the reach of the untaught multitude. He showed, we 


| the latest news from America. 
| is the nomination of those ‘ Presidential electors ” 





think, to demonstration, that the Voluntary system will not do ; 
for it imposes, in the worst form of a tax, the initiative upon 
those who most need assistance. 
Was his adhesion to religious teaching as partof the school teach- 


The weak part of his speech | 


ing; for we doubt whether the desiderated agreement will ever 
be accomplished until public men like Sir John Pakington con- 
sent to leave school teaching to the schools, and refer back reli- 
gious teaching to the churches. 

A corollary of that position is, no doubt, the necessity of co- 
operation with Mr. Gladstone and the Additional Curates Society 
in strengthening the personnel of the clergy, and with the Bishop 
of St. Asaph in giving our new churches a working power by 
sufficient endowments. We build churches, and leave them 
empty, expecting that the congregations will render the ministry 
self-supporting ; though congregations in general are but chil- 
dren of a larger growth, to whom the Voluntary system as little 
applies in spiritual education as it does to the young in temporal 
education. 


Mr. Buchanan is the President-elect of the United States. 
Not that the election had been actually completed at the date of 
The event that has taken place 
whose busi- 
ness it is to meet and give the vote of their State for the Presi- 
dent. The aggregate number of votes in all the Electoral Col- 
leges of the Union is 297; 149 gives that absolute majority 
without which no candidate is nominated by the direct election. 
The report is that Mr. Buchanan has secured 163 votes. Aft the 
latest date the Presidential electors had not actually assembled 
in their State capitals; even their election has not been authori- 
tatively proclaimed ; the reports are analogous to our own unau- 
thorized reports of ‘‘ the final state of the poll.” But since the 
majority was so decided it is not probable that any doubtful 
return will materially affect it. There is no precedent of a 
split vote among the Presidential electors of any one State. On 
these grounds, notwithstanding the incomplete stage of the re- 
turns, Mr. Buchanan is accepted as the new President of the 
United States for the next term. 

It commonly happens that as soon as an election is ascertained 
in the United States, the heat that preceded it undergoes a very 
rapid subsidence. There was accordingly a marked change in the 
tone with which Mr. Buchanan was already mentioned. Num- 
bers who opposed him at the election would now probably step 
forwards to defend him against attack, because he has become 
the President of the United States. A somewhat similar change 
has taken place in this country: his official position supersedes 


| much of the criticism which was made upon him in his purely 


personal character. He will necessarily govern according to the 
circumstances by which he is surrounded; but he is a man of 
the world, shrewd and prudent, and it is fair to anticipate that 
his administration will be practical and moderate. 





The London Gazette publishes an official report of the ceremony 
performed when the Sultan of Turkey was invested with the Eng- 
ish Order of the Garter. The Queen’s plenipotentiaries for that 


' august ceremonial were Lord Stratford de Redcliffe and Sir Charles 


Young the Garter King of Arms. The Sultan made oath to ob- 
serve the statutes of the Order, so far as he could consistently with 
the Koran. He will probably observe them, the Koran notwith- 
standing, better than some Christian members of the Order have 
done. The simple fact that the London Gazette records the in- 
vestiture of a Mussulman monarch is an historical fact full of 
suggestion. 

In the East, no change of position is reported. We have in- 
deed rumours that Russia will surrender the Isle of Serpents but 
adhere to Bolgrad the younger, and that the Porte is preparing 
to fortify Giurgevo; but the only novelty is a statement that 
some Russian sloops of war have captured Turkish smugglers, 
and fired upon an English gun-boat attempting to enter the Sea 
of Azoff. Whether it is a political fact, or simply a case of per- 
sonal misconduct on one side or the other, it is impossible to pro- 
nounce till we hear more. 

The Paris journal the Constitutionnel gives a formal explana- 
tion with regard to the conduct of French officers in Persia. M. 
Bourée, this explanation says, has given advice against the 
Persian advance upon Herat; and M. Bihler, the engineering 
officer, has a commission in the Persian army only as a private 
adventurer, having no authority from his Government. This 
statement must be accepted until it can be disproved by evi- 


dence. It shows at least what the French Government desires 


' Europe to believe. 
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Prussia continues her efforts to raise some public opinion fa- 
yourable to her claim for the restoration of Neuchatel; but ap- 
parently in vain. Europe does not care about the matter; and 
Switzerland is resolved not to renew the anomaly of a Royal 
suzerainty over one of the Republican Cantons. 





The catalogue of crimes perpetrated on life and property con- 
tinues to be enormously heavy. A new fraud which comes out 
this week in the Great Northern Railway Company is unimportant 
in amount, but important as showing the number and extent of 
these depredations. It turns out that Redpath’s subordinate, 
Kent, is more implicated than he was at first supposed to be, 
while the settlement of his property on his wife seems to imply a 
deliberate intent. Redpath’s discovery was preceded by rumours 
pointing out the man by name; and there are new whispers of 
another fraud to be detected elsewhere. 

In the catalogue of murder the most conspicuous is that of 
Mr. Little, cashier at a Dublin Railway station. It is not un- 
like the English case of Marley and Cope, with the difference 
that the murderer penetrated to a more private place, and was 
most likely familiar with the building. Coupled with the mul- 
tiplicity of garottings, burglaries, and suicides, this sudden at- 
tack upon a peaceful man presents a picture of a domestic inse- 
curity which was thought to be incompatible with an age of gas- | 
lights and police. The Italian proverb says, ‘‘ Given the law, 
to find the flaw”: our improved securities have but set rogues 
upon improved devices, and our security is their opportunity. 


Che Cautt. 


Tue Queen and Prince Albert have walked abroad in the Home Park 
and gardens of Windsor Castle every day this week. 

Prince Albert, Prince Frederick William of Prussia, and the Prince of 
Wales, went out shooting yesterday. 

Prince Alfred arrived at Geneva on the 17th, and it is expected he will | 
pass the winter there. 

The Court has gone into mourning for Prince Leiningen, from the 
20th instant to the 4th December. 











Che Alrtropalis. 

At a meeting of the Court of Aldermen on Tuesday, after the custom- 
ary thanks had been voted to the late Lord Mayor, a long letter was read 
from Police Commissioner Harvey on the ‘“ extremely unsatisfactory con- 
dition of our police establishments.”” Urgent representations, he said, 
had proved “ unavailing.” The “pestilential condition’ of the ma- 
jority of the stationhouses “affects most severely the health and com- 
fort of the occupiers.”” The chief office, in every respect except its lo- 
cality, is ‘inadequate to the requirements of the service.” No ‘suita- 
ble residence” has ever been provided for the Commissioner; and the 
allowance of 200/. as a substitute has been withheld. No fewer than 
six inspectors, six sergeants, and forty-eight constables, have been phy- 
sically disabled by the unhealthy condition of the chief office*and the | 
stations. Mr. Harvey suggests that this is not a time when “ unworthy | 
feelings and acts of injustice should be allowed to perplex”’ his course. If 
the Court could not deal with these subjects, he trusted they would take 
measures for effectually removing all obstacles to the well-working of the 
police. Several members of the Court said that the statements were ex- 
aggerated, and “anything but creditable to the writer.” The letter was 
referred to the Gaol Committee. 

A deputation from the Metropolitan Board of Works, headed by Mr. 
Thwaites, waited on Sir Benjamin Hall on Thursday. The two Presi- 
dents exchanged declarations of amity; and the result of the conference 
was, that Sir Benjamin Hall agreed to sanction a plan for the main- 
drainage, fixing the outfalls into the Thames at points on each bank, in- 
dicated by Captain Burstall R.N., who had surveyed the Thames on be- 
half of the First Commissioner. These points are not much lower down 
the river than those originally selected by the Board; and the sewage 
matter will float about at pleasure between Woolwich and Gravesend. 





Dr. Archibald Campbell Tait, the new Bishop of London, was “ con- 
firmed’’ on Thursday, in the Church of St. Mary le Bow, Cheapside, 
with the usual forms and ceremonies. He was accompanied to the 
church by the Reverend F. Blomfield, his Chaplain ; and received by Dr. | 
Travers Twiss, the Vicar-General, and other officers of the province of 
Canterbury. After morning prayers, letters-patent appointing the new 
Bishop were presented to the Vicar-General; opposers were cited, and 
pronounced contumacious for not appearing; Dr. Tait took the oaths of 
office; and the ceremony closed by Dr. Twiss pronouncing sentence, to 
the effect that the ceremonies had Sins duly performed. 

St. Paul’s Knightsbridge has again been the scene of a contest between 
the Reverend Mr. Liddell and Mr. Westerton the Churchwarden. There 
was a heavy fog on Sunday: foreseeing that light would be needed in 
the chancel, Mr. Westerton directed the beadle to light the gas. Nearly 
at the same time, Mr, Liddell ordered that functionary to light the great 
candles on the altar. The beadle obeyed both his masters. Seeing the 
candles lighted, Mr. Westerton went into the vestry, and, bringing out 
an extinguisher, walked quietly up to the altar and put out the candles. 
Mr. Liddell, rising from prayers, went into the vestry, with two of his 
curates, procured a light, and relighted the great objects of contention. 
Mr. Westerton did not further interfere, while the congregation looked 
on with amazement at this three-act pantomime. It should be remem- 
bered that the great candles are a part of the furniture of the church in- 
cluded in Dr. Lushington’s adverse judgment, and that the Court of 
Arches has still to deliver judgment on an appeal against the decision of 
Dr, Lushington, 





At the meeting of the Law Amendment Society on Monday, Lord 
Brougham, from the chair, stated that Sir Fitzroy Kelly had informed | 


| difference. 
| had revealed knowledge obtained in confidence, and that he had only made 
| roving suggestions of fraud. 


— 


him that it is greatly to be feared the Government will substitute a meg- 
sure on the Ecclesiastical Courts, in lieu of the bill introduced by Sir 
Fitzroy last session, less extensive and efficacious in its character, At 
the end of the session, Sir Richard Bethell met Sir Fitzroy Kelly, ang 
concurred with him as to what the measure ought to be. Under these 
circumstances, Sir Fitzroy desired that the subject should be brought 
under the notice of the Society. The letter of Sir Fitzroy was ordered 
to be printed in the Law Amendment Journal ; and a Committee on the Ee. 
clesiastical Courts Bill introduced last session was appointed. 


Monday the 17th was the anniversary of the death of Lord Dudley 
Stuart ; and the Polish exiles held a meeting at Sussex Chambers, Duke 
Street, St. James’s, to pay “a tribute of respect and gratitude to the 
memory of the departed champion of the Polish cause.” Major Sule. 
zewski spoke a eulogy on Lord Dudley’s character: he maintained that 
the position of Russia is as threatening as ever, and that the only effec. 
tual mode of meeting her is by restoring Poland. : 


The new road into St. James’s Park from Pall Mall was opened to the 
public on Monday, for “ private carriages and hackney cabs only.” 
There is now, therefore, a road to Pimlico and Belgravia from Pall Mall. 





At the sitting of the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Thursday, Lord Chief 
Justice Campbell granted a rule Nisi, on the application of Sir Frederick 
Thesiger, calling upon Lord Ernest Vane Tempest to show cause why a cri- 
minal information should not be filed against him for an assault on Cornet 
Ames, with intent to provoke a breach of the peace, at Brighton, on the 3st 
October last. 

A case of some interest was raised before Vice-Chancellor Sir Page Wood 
on Tuesday. The Liverpool woolbroking firm of Gartside, Ward, and 
Bowes, applied for an injunction to restrain one Outram, formerly an ap- 
prentice, from making known in any way certain extracts from the books 
and business documents of the plaintiffs of which he was possessed. The 
defendant put in an answer by stating that the plaintifis were guilty of 
fraud in the conduct of their business. Thus, he alleged, and stated special 
cases in proof thereof, when wool was sent to them to dispose of with a limit 
of price which was below the market-price, the plaintiffs were in the habit 
of taking it themselves and sending fictitious sold notes, by which it was 
made to appear that the wool was sold at the price limited, and that they 
then sold it at the real market-price, or higher if possible, and pocketed the 
It was pleaded on behalf of the plaintiffs, that the defendant 





The Vice-Chancellor said, that no such re- 
lationship as confidential relationship in matters of fraud is recognized by 
the law. If this had been a mere “ roving suggestion of fraud’’ made by a 
clerk against his employers, he certainly would not have been allowed to 
file roving interrogatories, calling upon them to make disclosures from their 
private books and entries. But nothing could be less roving than the an- 
swer put in by the defendant. It was clear, sharp, plain, marked, and de- 
fined. He ruled that the defendant was entitled to put certain interroga- 
tories to the plaintiffs with the object of substantiating the case he had set 
up. 

Proceedings arising out of the settlement of the affairs of the Royal Bri- 
tish Bank continue to be taken in the Courts. Mr. James Wyld, on the 
part of the creditors of the Bank, addressed Vice-Chancellor Kindersley on 
Tuesday, and urged him to give a speedy decision as to whether the affairs 
of the bank should be wound-up in Chancery or under Bankruptcy—dela 

is ruin to the creditors. The Vice-Chancellor said he would give no = 
judgment : he will give his decision with all reasonable despatch. 

On the same day, Mr. Commissioner Holroyd ordered the Directors to 
prepare a balance-sheet of the bank. Some of the Directors complained of 
the hardship of this, as no funds were appropriated to pay for the assistance 
of an accountant. 

In the Court of Common Pleas, also on Tuesday, Messrs. Taylor and 
Aston, share-brokers, obtained a verdict for 6537. against Mr. Stray. Mr. 
Stray had commissioned them to buy in the Stock Exchange certain shares 
of the Royal British Bank ; they bought them; the bank stopped, and Mr. 
Stray refused to pay for the shares; the brokers have paid, as they were 
compelled by the rules of the Stock Exchange to pay, the jobber of whom 
they bought the shares. The verdict for the plaintiffs, however, does not 
settle the matter, as leave was given to the defendant to move the Court in 
banco on several legal points. 


The great gold robbery was again the subject of investigation before the 
Lord Mayor on Monday. The convict Agar continued his evidence in 
chief, and was cross-examined ; and Fanny Bolan Kay was called to support 
a number of his statements. Agar told what was done with the plunder. 
The foreign coin was quickly sold; a piece of a large bar of gold was also 
sold; the rest of the bars were melted, and made into smaller ingots. 
In a room at his house at Shepherd’s Bush, Agar and Pierce constructed a 
furnace with four fire-bricks, laid in a supply of charcoal, got crucibles, and 
melted the gold. [Mr. Bodkin produced three fire-bricks; the witness 
identified one—it had a hole in it which he had made ; there were particles 
of gold sticking to it.) By an accident, some molten gold fell on the floor, 
and the boards were burnt. Some of the ingots were sold; others Pierce 
secreted in a hole in the pantry at his house; and a large portion of the 
bullion had not been disposed of when Agar was arrested for forgery. A 
number of bars [30007. worth] were sold through James Saward, who was 
called the “ barrister,” and said he lived by his “ profession.”” Saward 
guessed the gold was the result of the robbery on the railway. Coin was got 
for the ingots, and these sovereigns Pierce converted into notes at the Bank 
of England. After atime “‘ we had a meeting ’”’—Agar, Pierce, Tester, and 
Burgess—to divide the money. Tester had 600/., Burgess 700/., Pierce 
600/., and Agar 6007. When Agar was arrested he had 3000/7. of Consols ; 
he directed that 2500/., the balance after paying for his defence, should 
be invested by Pierce for the benefit of Fanny Kay and her child ; but Pierce 
did not so invest it. , 

Mr. Wontner, who appeared for Pierce, declined to cross-examine Agar 
at present; but he stated that the 2500/. was invested by Pierce in Turkish 
Bonds, which were now in the custody of an officer. Mr. Lewis, for Bur- 
gess, cross-examined the witness. His chief object was to damage the cre- 
dibility of Agar by eliciting the variety and enormity of his crimes. Agar 
denied that he was a forger—he had been wrongly convicted; but he ad- 
mitted that he had received the proceeds of forgeries. He refused to answer 
some questions respecting his connexion with crimes which had nothing to 
do with the case in hand. ‘I have acknowledged my character,” he said; 
‘* T have told you that I have been connected with several forgeries.”’ Mr. 
Lewis—‘‘ Did you read in the papers of a man named Seal being in custody 
upon this charge of robbery ?”” Witness—‘‘I read of it and knew of it. 
My. Lewis—“ You did not think it necessary to come forward when Seal was 
in custody >” Witness— No, I did not care about it; it was a ‘casualty 
matter.” Agar said he had been te America probably six times ; he did not 
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xplain clearly for what purpose—he had ‘‘taken bank-notes’’ with him: | Having disposed of this point, Sir John turned to Mr. Baines and Mr 
ort aoubt these visits were quite ‘‘ professional.” Unwin. In their controversial pamphlets they said nothing of the ** quali- 


Fanny Bolan Kay is a woman of five-and-twenty, with an intelligent 
countenance. She shook hands cordially with Agar. She stated that she was 
formerly an attendant at the refreshment-room at T unbridge station ; there 
she became acquainted with Burgess; she was dismissed because she had 
formed & connexion with a gentleman. Burgess introduced her to Agar. 
From her narrative it would appear that she had no direct knowledge of 
the robbery ; but she detailed how Agar and Pierce brought bags to her 
residence, how they altered straps, and were busy together, excluding her as 
far as possible from any insight into their proceedings. Sacks of charcoal 
were brought in; and she heard ‘*a noise like that of a furnace’’ in the 
room to which Pierce and Agar retired; they were at work for many days; 
they would not tell her what they were about; she once saw a bright fire ; 
the men would shut the door if by chance she got a glance into the room ; 
when they came out of the room to meals they were very dirty and hot. 
Pierce subsequently brought down in a pail some pieces of stone. [Mr. 
Bodkin Su a fire-brick, and the witness said the stones were ‘‘ some- 
thing © that kind.’ ] After Agar had left her in consequence of a dis- 

ment, the witness noticed that the floor-boards ir the room were 
scorched. She related how badly Pierce had treated her after Agar was in 
rison; and at length, one night when she went to Pierce’s house to en- 
eavour to get her child’s clothes which were in his possession, he dragged 
her down to the floor by the hair of the head and greatly ill-used her. This 
brutality and her great pecuniary straits led her about two months since to 
disclose what she knew of the matter, first to the Governor of Newgate, 
and next to the Railway authorities. 

Mr, Lewis applied for the liberation of Burgess on bail, as the only evi- 
dence that affected him was Agar’s. The Lord Mayor refused. The pri- 
goners were remanded till Monday next. 

Another evidence of the way in which the business of the Great Northern 
Railway Company has been managed. William Snell, late chief clerk to 
the Accountant, was remanded by the Clerkenwell Magistrate, on Thursday, 
on a charge of misappropriating checks for 1000/. belonging to the Company. 
He treated the matter very lightly. 

Caroline Hobbs, a servant-girl of nineteen, has killed herself by poison, 
at her lodgings near the Regent’s Park. She had been seduced, and to 
escape the shame which her approaching maternity would have cast on her 
she destroyed herself. A letter which was read at the inquest much moved 
the auditors. It was addressed to her mother. It said, her case was a 
fearful one ; ‘‘ for you don’t know half my sufferings. Don’t fret for 
me; I will go before and be ready to receive you. Give my love to my 
father and brother, and I hope they will be good to you. I hope my poor 
dear sister will be well provided for. I beg you will not scold my dear 
Harry ; it is not his fault, and I love every hair of his head. Write to him, 
and he will pay my funeral expenses. Pray don’t wrong him, for my sake. 
Don’t seold him. “I could not die happy if I thought you would do so. My 
dear Jane [her sister] will give my love to Mrs. ——, and tell her all about 
it... am not yet nineteen years of age, and don’t forget my birth- 
day (the 26th of December). Tell my Harry I love him, and can’t bear to 
be separated from him.”’ She then alludes to some one who has spoken 
against her to a former employer; ut does not intend to retaliate, as it 
would “do her no good,”’ and she would ‘‘ not hurt a hair of anybody’s head 
but my own.’”’ She concludes—‘‘I have put all my things right for you 
to lay me out in, which you will see; and I have sent him my likeness. I 
have only my clothes to leave you; I wish Thad more. Good bye; God 
bless you. Your affectionate daughter, Caroline.”” The verdict was simply 
“ Death by swallowing poison.” 

At the inquest, on Monday, on Elizabeth Mann, the woman who was 
found in an empty house in Marylebone with her four children naked and 
starving, it appeared that the actual cause of death was effusion into the 
brain from a tumour at the base of the brain. The poor woman, it seems, 
had formerly been an inmate of the workhouse ; she was not taken there 
until she was in nearly as bad a state as she was found in last week; and 
she insisted upon leaying the house on the 11th September, in spite of re- 
monstrances : the Poor-law officers heard nothing more of her tilt the dis- 
covery last week. She was of a very sullen disposition. The Coroner said 
it was clear from the state of her head that the deceased could do nothing 
for herself or children; but he was surprised that the eldest girl had not 
had sense enough to apply to the workhouse. The verdict was ‘* Natural 
death.” The children are going on favourably. 

The stoppage of the Royal British Bank has turned out a fortunate thing 
for Mrs. Rumball, the widow of the Police Inspector : to assist her while he: 
907. is locked up in the bank, the public have already subscribed upward 
of 1347, 

Mr. Traill, the Greenwich Magistrate, has made his report to the Board 
of Trade on the loss of the steamer Tay ; Captain Robertson R.N., his naval 
assessor, fully coinciding in it. The report is what might have been ex- 
pected from the evidence laid before Mr. Traill: he ascribes the disaster to 
astorm-wave caused by a distant hurricane having driven the Tay out of 
her course ; and he censures the neglect of the use of the lead. Praising 
Captain Strutt for the judgment, skill, and self-possession he showed after 
the wreck, he merely censures him for not using the log. 


* Doctors’ Commons” was in danger on Thursday night: a fire destroyed 
the premises of Messrs. Hodgkinson and Rolls, stationers ; they abutted on 
the Prerogative Court, and faced the Herald’s College. Fortunately, the 
fire was confined to the stationers’ warehouse—a pile erected after a fire 
in 1854, 


Provincial. 
Sir John Pakington made a progress to Manchester on Monday. Mis 
host was the Mayor, Mr. James Watts, who resides at Abney Hall, in 
Cheshire. The object of his visit was to discourse to the Manchester 
people, at the Atheneum, on the question of National Education, and, it 
18 said, to confer with the friends of public education in Manchester, 
With a view to the settlement of points of difference. On Wednesday 
evening,—Sir Elkanah Armitage presiding,—Sir John Pakington delivered 
speech on education at the Atheneum. He met with a warm recep- 
= and his address was frequently interrupted by plaudits and merri- 
ent. 





| points connected with it which we cannot and must not lose sight of. 


| plenty of mone y. 


Sir John set himself to deal with the statements of Mr. Edward Baines, and | 


ur. Unwin, President of the Homerton College, both stout champions of the 
Voluntary system. Incidentally, he protested against an idea put forward 
by Mr. Laing in his electioneering address, that the rejection of Lord John 
Russell's resolutions had practically decided the question for the next 
twenty years, Sir John could only explain this language by the fact that it 
Was written by a Scotchman to Scotchmen ; for any Scotchman might look 
with contempt on England, struggling to obtain a system of national educa- 
Hon similar in principle to that enjoyed by Scotland for two hundred years. 


ty” of that education which they affirmed had increased. Mr. Unwin said 
that parents ought to educate their own children. Nobody ever denied it 
But practically, it is found that parents are not able and are not expected 
to educate their own children, Mr. Baines said that public schools would 
violate liberty. Would not the argument equally apply to the poor-law 
and the criminal law? ‘Then as to practical results, Mr. Baines and Sir 
James Graham said that our progress is satisfactory. How is Manchester 
getting on? Not a bit From a table submitted to a Committee of the 
House of Commons it appeared, that in 1834 1 in 10 of the population were 
at school, and in 1851 the proportion had descended to lin 114. The pro- 
gress was in the wrong direction. He could not accept as an excuse the 
rapid increase of population. Is it right, decent, or consistent with our 
character, wealth, and generosity, that we should have such a mass of de- 
gradation around us? Two days ago he received a begging letter from 
Chatham, asking him to subscribe to schools at that place, there being 
none: and he sent an indignant refusal. It is monstrous that in a garrisen 
town, where the Government has great arsenals, they cannot establish a 
school without begging of Worcestershire country gentlemen. It is 
time to put an end to such a_ system as this. Mr. Vaughan, the 
Diocesan Inspector of Bath and Wells, said that education in So- 





mersetshire was l though very slowly.”” The Dean of Here- 
ford said that three-fourths of the population in that county were totally 
uneducated. Mr. Baines id that education was advancing, very, very 
rapidly But who was the best judge as respected the county of Somerset 

Mr. Vaughan, who lives in the county, or Mr. Baines, who resides at Leeds ? 


As to Herefordshire, who w best qualified to decide the Dean, who saw 
what was going on, or Mr. Unwin, whose time was occupied with his own 
college ? 

Touching on other branches of t] 


e question,—-the masses of children un- 
provided for, the ability of the n n to bear the expense of an education- 
rate, the inequality with which educational institutions are distributed 
through the land, often depending on the activity of a clergyman, or the 
character of a landed proprietor,—Sir John contrasted the zeal and pa- 
triotism shown in New York and Canada in the advancement of education, 
with the state of the question in England. What we want is the adoption 
of the half-time system, local organization, and a more certain supply of 
money; and we should not attempt ‘to supersede, but to assist, complete, 
and to supplement the existing state of things ; and further, that ought to 
be done with the utmost possible regard to existing feelings and facts. I 
should be open to misconstruction if I concluded these observations without 
referring to what we heat much about—namely, what is called the reli- 
gious difficulty. Whatever the extent of that difficulty may be, I wish in 


the strongest terms to express my deep conviction that that difficulty is not 
insuperable I believe that the true, moderate, and wise view of that part 
of the question, is to consider, as I do consider, that there may be two main 


The 
first is, in looking to the education of the youth of England, every child 
ought to be duly and properly instructed in this first and greatest branch 
of knowledge The second is, in giving this instruction, we must 
so arrange it as to adhere most strictly and most rigidly to the principle 
of perfect toleration, so that no violence shall be done to the religious belief 
of any denomination of Christians. Provided these two conditions are 
strictly and securely guarded, I confess that I am myself disposed to adopt 
whatever system I thought would be most generally acceptable and the most 
likely to procure general public support. No doubt, there are difficulties in 
this and in other parts of the subject. But can you mention-to me any 
question of great publie interest w ithin your recollection that was free from 
difficulty ? The emancipation of Roman Catholics was full of difficulty—but 
it was done ; Parliamentary Reform was full of difficulties—but it was done ; 
that question in which you took so much interest, the adoption of Free-trade 
and the repeal of the Corn-laws, was full of difficulty—but that was done ; 
the reformation of our laws for the relief of the poor was a matter of ex- 
treme difficulty, and it baffled Parliament for years—but it was done ; and 
so must this be done.”’ 

Sir John spoke for two hours, and he received a hearty vote of thanks 
when he had sat down. 

Sir John Pakington on Wednesday met a number of gentlemen in- 
terested in the different schemes for public education which have origin- 
ated in Manchester; and after a conference, the parties present agreed 
upon five resolutions to this effect. 

**1. That it is desirable to impose a rate for the support of popular in- 
struction in Manchester. 2. That all schools deriving aid from the rate 
shall be subject to inspection; but such inspection shall not extend to the 
religious instruction given in such schools. 3, That all schools shall be en- 
titled to aid, provided the instruction, other than religious, shall come up 
to the required standard, and that no child shall be excluded on religious 
grounds. 4. That the distinctive religious formularies, where taught in 
schools connected with the different religious denominations, and receiving 
aid from the rate, shall be given at separate hours, to be specified by the 
managers, to facilitate the withdrawal of objecting children. 5. That there 
shall be no interference with the management of the schools.”’ 

At a public meeting convened by the High Sheriff and held last week 
at Bridgend, it was resolved that a Reformatory School should be esta- 
blished for the county of Glamorgat. It was estimated by the High 
Sheriff that there are no fewer than 700@fuyenile offenders in Glamorgan- 
The meeting subscribed 3007. on the spot. 

The Society for Promoting the Employment fAditional Curates in 
Populous Places held its annual meeting at Chester on Tuesday. The 
Bishop of Chester took the chair, and Mr, Gladstone was the principal 
speaker on behalf of its objects. There were, it appears, 254 clergymen 
receiving grants from the Society. Among these was divided, in round 
numbers, 15,000/7.; they received in addition from other sources 7000/7. ; 
in all 22,000/7.; which affords to each an average stipend of 877. 6s. per 
annum, or 33s. 7d. per week—smaller than the earnings of a large class 
of artisans. The Society is poor; it can find plenty of men, but not 
This has led to the withdrawal of 72 grants, one- 
fourth of the whole. Mr. Gladstone’s object was to urge on the public 
the necessity of supporting the Socic ty. 

The Shropham Agricultural Association celebrated its anniversary at 
Harling last week. The proceedings are chiefly noticeable from the 
fact that the Earl of Albemarle, who had been for some days confined to 
his room, left it to be present among his friends and neighbours, not 
liking ‘‘ to lose one of the opportunities so rarely offered for meeting the 
various classes connected with agriculture.” Lord Albemarle, in return- 
ing thanks for his health, dwelt for the most part on the question of the 
solvency of benefit societies; and repeated the opinions he had ex- 
pressed at Diss, that the present rates of contribution are inadequate to 
the obligations incurred by benefit societies to their members, 
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Sir Alexander Cockburn, having finally made up his mind on Satur-. | 


day to become Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, the Liberals 
of Southampton were instantly besieged by candidates. Mr. Edwin 
James transferred his affections from Hull to Southampton, and issued 
an address, Mr. Sergeant Pigott offered himself to the notice of the 
constituency, by similar means, as a Liberal candidate, but shortly after- 
wards withdrew. Among other gentlemen, Mr. Weguelin, Governor of 
the Bank of England, and Captain Mangles, Chairman of the West India 
Mail Steam-Packet Company, are talked of. The Conservatives threaten 
to propose Sir Edward Butler. 


On the 13th November, three societies annually celebrate at Bristol 
the anniversary of the birth and death of Edward Colston, a local bene- 
factor. One of these societies is named the Grateful; it occupies a neu- 
tral position in politics, and its members subscribed this year 6637. An- 
other is called the Anchor; it is supported by the Liberals, and its sub- 
scription-list showed a total of 490/. A third is the Dolphin, a Conserva- 
tive society, and it subscribed 3367. At the annual feasts last week, 
Mr. Henry Berkeley and Mr. Langton, the City Members, attended and 
spoke at the meeting of the Anchorites, while Mr. William Miles repre- 
sented the Conservatives at the Dolphin. The Liberal Members took 
occasion to explain their views on things in general; and Mr. Miles fol- 
lowed the same course. Mr. Berkeley occupied much time in denouncing 
the ‘No Popery”’ cry raised by the Tories, and in proving that to obtain 
administrative reform the House of Commons must be reformed and the 
voter protected. Mr. Langton dealt chiefly with our foreign policy ; dis- 
couraging interference in Italy, but advocating ‘‘the abatement of the 
Papal power” as the first step towards the happiness and prosperity of 
that country. The strongest part of Mr. Miles’s speech was a protest 
against interference in Naples. 

M. Kossuth has delivered three lectures in the Free-trade Hall at 
Manchester, and they have excited some discussion in the newspapers. 
In his first lecture, he urged that Italy could alone be set free by a po- 
— insurrection. In the second, he described the joint interference of 

ngland and France in Naples as a scheme in which ‘“ Bonaparte” had 
engaged in order that he might step between the Neapolitan people and 
their King, and prevent a revolutionary war. The third treated of the 
Austrian concordat with Rome. At the first of these lectures, Mr. Phil- 
lips, High Sheriff of Lancashire, presided; at the second, Mr. George 
Wilson ; at the third, Dr. Vaughan. We extract a few specimens of the 
orator’s utterances, 

It was not necessary, M. Kossuth said, that he should express his opinion 
of Great Britain’s relative position in this alliance ; but, while Mr. Roebuck 
said ‘‘ England is going wherever her big brother chooses to lead the way,”’ 
the leading Minister of Austria, a couple of weeks ago, referring to general 
European polities, said, ‘‘ Of England it is not necessary to speak, as she is 
no longer a first-rate Power; but with the Government of France Austria is 
in very good accord.”” However, M. Kossuth trusted that the English lion 
would yet show that he is a lion still: but this inference might be justly 
drawn when we saw the British Government and Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
acting together in matters of European policy—that the case must be con- 
sidered from a Bonapartist rather than from an English point of view, in 
order to arrive at a correct estimate of purposes and aims. The bickerings 
about Naples might then be intended, in the first place, to divert the French 
people from pondering too closely on their own domestic concerns. We 
must not measure French affairs by an English standard. In England, we 
may want reforms, but we do not want revolutions. Revolutions are no- 
where possible except where they are necessary ; and Englishmen, happily, 
are not in this predicament just now. Therefore it would be eternally ridi- 
culous should the British Government resort to the political jugglery of di- 
verting public attention from domestic national concerns by holding out the 
prospect that something was about to ‘‘ turn up,’’ Micawber-like, in foreign 
parts. But with Bonaparte the case is different. Sprung up like a toad- 
stool on a swamp of blood, he can fix no roots in the soil of his country : an 
anomalous incident in the history of our age—a whimsical anachronism of 
chance—his government, at the best a passing dictatorship, not orly can 
have no future, but there is even no imaginable reason why it should exist ; 
and things that have no reason to exist are doomed. Such is the eternal 
law ever revealed in history ; and when the French people are once allowed 
leisure to reflect on their own condition, the present occupant of the Tuile- 
ries has but to pack up and make off while the moon is shining and the 
roads are dry. The French are a curious people. At ten o’clock they go 
to the opera; at twelve they take a gay supper; at one the Gallic cock be- 

ins to crow; at three barricades arise; at four the Ecole Politechnique 
is in the street; at six the throne and the empire are overturned, and 
all the vain dreams of dynasties have passed away. Louis Napoleon has 
reason to dread revolution, not only from within, but from without likewise. 

Europe is like a barrel of gunpowder, to which the igniting spark may 
come from any quarter. Bonaparte is well aware of this, and well aware, 
in particular, that Italy is a me woe ready at each moment to explode. To 
prevent the explosion is therefore the real object of his solicitude. The po- 
— movement is likeliest to take effect in Naples and Sicily, but not 

cause the Government of Naples is the most wicked, cruel, and tyran- 
nica]; for the Austrian courts-martial certainly do not yield the palm of 
atrocity to the Neapelitan judges; and besides, the Neapolitan Government 
is at least Italian, and therefore less hateful than the Austrian. Even 
comparing with Bonaparte himself—remembering the manner in which he 
swore an oath of fidelity to the constitution of his nation, the way in which 
he broke it, the massacre in the streets of Paris, the wholesale proscriptions, 
incarcerations, and deportations to Cayenne—the conclusion would arrive, 
that King Bomba was six and Bonaparte was half a dozen. Therefore it is 
not the shocking tyranny of the Neapolitan Government that makes Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte fear that the aa may explode soonest at Naples ; 
his reason for fear is that the Neapolitan Government is weakest in 
means of resistance to the popular movement; and therefore he seeks to 
interfere to prevent revolution, but on pretence of Wg mama because 
the word has such a good sound, and the world likes to be imposed upon. 

In the opening of his lecture on the Concordat, M. Kossuth explained, 
that he, as well as the Chairman, was an advocate of the principle of 
nonintervention— - 

It had never occurred to his heart to expect or to desire that Great Britain 
should fight the battles of freedom on the Continent—that it should take 
upon itself to act the ~_ of the knight-errant for European liberty. What 
he wished was to see the great principle of nonintervention protected by such 
great powers as the British empire. He drew an illustration from the con- 


duct of Canning. In the case of the emancipations of the Spanish American 
colonies, and in that of Portugal, Canning declared to France, then the 
executioner of the Holy Alliance, that if she interfered against liberty, then 
England would interfere for nonintervention. 
either case involve England in a war ? 


And did this declaration in 
On the contrary, war was pre- 
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vented; the uplifted arm of the united despotisms of Europe went down be. 
fore Canning’s words, and the sacred principle of nonintervention. 

Then he came to the Concordat. The present Austrian Concordat was, 5 
far as he knew, the first instance in history when a temporal sovereign was 


| seen submitting to, even courting such an infliction, without the shadow 





of any compulsion or any plausible pretext. In the dominions of the bigoteg 
house of Austria, the interests of the Romish religion stood in the Most 
flourishing condition of security, prosperity, and even splendour. The Hun. 
garian nation, Catholic in its majority, yet never until now had alloweg 
herself to be visited with the infliction of concordats. Having described the 
— of the Concordat, M. Kossuth said, he now came to the inquiry 
ow it was that the present Emperor of Austria, who had recoiled not from 
crimes innumerable to arrive at arbitrary dominion and unlimited despot- 
ism, had now voluntarily abdicated his ill-gotten power in favour of the 
~~ and in favour of such a Pope as Pio Nono, whom history had proved 
to be nothing better than an untuned harp in the hands of malignity. The 
strange fact was very easily explained ; for we had but to remember the se. 
eret treaty of Verona, dated 22d November 1822, concluded between the 
Russian Gus, the Catholic Emperor of Austria, the Catholic King of France 
and the Protestant King of Prussia; from which treaty he begged to quote 
the third article, as follows—‘‘ Convinced that the principles of religion con. 
tribute most powerfully to maintain nations in that state of passive 
obedience which they owe to their princes, the high contracting parties 
declare, that it is their intention to sustain in their respective dominions 
such measures as the clergy may adopt for the strengthening of their in. 
terests, intimately associated as these are with the authority of princes, 
The high contracting parties offer, in addition, their common thanks to the 
Pope, for all that he - already done for them, and for his continued eo. 
operation with their views to effect the submission of nations.’’ It was 
nothing less than a conspiracy between priestcraft and kingcraft for the 
subjugation of the nations. ‘Without a timely outbreak in Europe, it is 
——- to break the forces that are about to muster against the ciyj] 
and religious liberty of the peoples. He said it with sorrow, that as far as 
Hungary is concerned, the time for this conspiracy was well chosen, because, 
if asked how they had so long maintained their independence, he would say 
it had been by the free words resounding in their halls of Parliament, and 
their numerous municipal assemblies, now extinguished through the Rus- 
sian intervention. Now was the moment or never to make Hungary a slave, 
and give the Papacy an opening that would make it dangerous to civil 
liberty. He believed Europe is on the eve of a great political crisis that 
will destroy this convention; but it was a great thing for the Pope that his 
dictates were elevated to temporal authority throughout the whole land. 

At the conclusion of his lecture, M. Kossuth said, before they parted 
he had one duty yet, as a patriot, to perform. 

He called on that numerous and distinguished assembly to say whether it 
was true or not that the late Hungarian struggle elicited a manifestation of 
British sympathy throughout the land; that the public throughout Great 
Britain in most unequivocal language condemned the atrocious, tyrannical 
character of the house of Austria, and had branded it with the stigma of 
general reprobation? (Loud cheers, and three groans for Austria.) He 
begged to say, that he held in his possession one hundred and thirty ad- 
dresses of towns and corporations, which handed down to history the fact 
that the British people had most unequivocally expressed their detestation 
of Austrian cruelty and injustice ; and his presence here on this occasion, 
not by uncalled-for obtrusion, but on invitation, and the reception he had 
met with, was another proof of that sympathy, not for himself but for his 
country’s cause. He had visited Liverpool, Leeds, Darlington, Newcastle, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other large towns, and he had requisitions to 
visit upwards of a hundred other towns, several of them bearing thousands 
of signatures, and all of them full of expressions of sympathy for Hungary 
and of reprobation of the crimes of Austria. Now, all this gave him the 
right to say that the opinion of the British people was as decided now on 
this subject as it had been these five years past: yet, with these facts en- 
tered on the records of history, he had the deep mortification to learn that 
the British Government was about to complete a new alliance with the 
murderer of Hungarian and Italian liberty. 

The meeting resolved, on the the motion of Town-Councillor Fildes, 
seconded by Mr. Rawson— 

‘*That this meeting cordially sympathizes with Louis Kossuth in his con- 
tinued protest against the usurpation by the Austrian Government of the 
constitutional rights of Hungary ; and views with detestation the conduct 
of Austria towards Hungary, Italy, and Poland; and repudiates any further 
alliance on the part of this country in relation to the affairs of foreign states 
with a Power which stands preéminent in Europe for acts of betrayal to 
those who trust her, and for hostility to freedom wherever her influence is 
felt.” 

‘* Murders’ form a chapter in the news of the day. 

At Embrook, a village near Wokingham, Charles Forrester, a Dissenting 
preacher or tract-distributor, has killed his child, a little boy of five, by cut- 
ting his throat, in the early morning, after his wife had let their bedroom. 
Forrester quitted the house without speaking to his wife, and hastened toa 
constable’s, where he gave himself up asa murderer. No motive for the 
crime is at present known, and of course surmises of insanity are ready. 
But the prisoner’s conduct did not appear that of a madman. He has been 
committed on the Coroner’s warrant. 

At Erith, Mr. George Carter, a young man, son of a late florist in London, 
has been murdered under circumstances at present involved in mystery. 
His body was found in a copse about a mile from the Erith station; there 
were many stabs in the heart, and the skull was fractured ; a carpenter's 
gouge was in the deceased’s hand, but it was clear that he had mot killed 
himself with it—it had been placed in the dead man’s hand to mislead. The 
deceased was about to emigrate to Australia, and had a considerable sum of 
money in his possession—of this he had been robbed. Government, the vie- 
tim’s family, and a society for prosecuting felons, have offered rewards 
amounting to 250/. for the conviction of the murderer. 

At Worcester, Lucy Tredwell, an inn-servant, has been found dead in 4 
canal. A surgical examination showed that many cuts and blows had been 
inflicted on her, sufficient to cause death; and a surgeon stated that the 
young woman had not perished from drowning, though she might have been 
thrown into the water before she was dead. She was last seen at night re- 
turning to the inn from an errand. 

Several officers of the American ship Ocean Monarch have been fined by 
the Liverpool Magistrates for assaults on the seamen of the vessel while she 
was in the Mersey. It is said that American officers are in the habit of mai- 
treating seamen. 

Wilful fire-raising is showing itself in Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire. 
No fewer than five cases have occurred, four within a fortnight, in the 
neighbourhood of Nottingham. 


The inquest on the two persons killed on the Newport and Hereford Rail- 
way—Mr. Hands and Mr. Hinds—was begun last Friday: nearly the whole 
sitting was occupied by the examination of Nathaniel Sergent, who drove 
the express-train; and his statements created great excitement, from the 
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s against the management of the line which they contained. Though 
Sergent drove the express, he was nota regular engine-driver ; this was only 
the fifth time, at long intervals, that he had driven a train ; he is a fire man ; 
his employment as the driver of an express-train seems to have arisen from 
"lack of drivers—he was sent, apparently, because there was no one else. 
Perhaps economy had something to do with the matter : Sergent receives 1/. 
a week, but a driver’s wages are 7s. per day. Two of the springs of the en- 
ine were broken when he set out with the train; he knew it; he had re- 
erted it some time before, but the springs were not repairs d or replaced. 
Fe alleged that it was not uncommon to send out engines in this state ; and 
it was quite customary for reports to be received and not acted on. In his 
own + mal Sergent had surreptitiously torn from a book the entry of the 
had made, and he produced it to the Jury: across it was writ- 
ten “ Examir ed, Williams.” When the engine left the rails, it was on 
the side where the springs were broken : at the scene of the disaster the rails 
were too low on one side ; the witness ascribed the accident to the depression 
of the rails and the broken springs. Sergent was not provided with a watch 
when placed on the engine; he had no tools on the engine—he was told he 
must go without. 

On Wednesday, Sergent was further examined. He siuck to his state- 
nt about the shameful management of the railway. Of five engines em- 
ployed, three had broken springs. He had a book of instructions—but he 
could not read. Mr. Sturrock, locomotive engineer to the Great Northern 
Railway, was called to invalidate some of Sergent’s statements; but in the 
end some of his evidence did not turn out very forcible in that regard. He 
said that engines were frequently worked with broken springs; he ad- 
mitted that running an engine fast with broken leading springs 
the case here— w ould be dangerous . he ascribed the accident to the broken 
springs not being “‘ packed.” The driver ought to have refused to travel 
with such an engine. Drivers are generally made from firemen—the post of 
fireman is the best school for a driver. He would not employ a driver who 
could not read or write, but there are many good drivers who can do neither. 

Some Whitstable fishermen have made a strange discovery and a hand- 
some prize. They found a brigantine on the Girdler Sand ;_ the corpse of 
the master was on the cabin-bed, with a piece of canvass over the face; no 
living being was on board. The fishermen got the vessel to Whitstable. 
It is Danish ; and, with the cargo of wheat, is worth some 30007. It seems 
that the vessel was abandoned by the crew after it went ashore, during bad 
weather: the master was killed by a breaker dashing him against a ladder. 
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IRELAND. 

From proceedings initiated before Mr. Justice Keogh, it appears that Mr. 
Vincent Scully M.P. now seeks to repudiate a// responsibility as a share- 
holder in the Tipperary Bank, on the ground that he had legally trans- 
ferred his shares long before the bank stopped, and that but for the stoppage 
the list of sharcholders returned to the Stamp Office in March 1856 would 
have shown that he was not a shareholder. Mr, Justice Keogh permitted 
these pleas to be put on a record in an action. 





The report which we noted in our Postscript last week of the suicide of 
Mr. George Little, Cashier of the Great Western Railway, was inaccurate, 


though the general belief at first was that the unfortunate gentleman had | 
playing a spirit of hostility to England. 


destroyed himself, from fear of an exposure of misapplication of funds in- 
trusted to him: Mr. Little did vot misapply any funds, and it is clear that 
he was assassinated. On the morning of the 14th, Mr. Little had not ar- 
rived at his office at the usual hour; nothing had been heard of him since 
the preceding afternoon ; his office was locked. At noon, it was deemed ad- 
visable to break open the office—the cold corpse of Mr. Little was disco- 
vered stretched on the floor. The body was lying on the face; the throat 
was cut from ear to ear; and on a surgical examination it was found that 
the head was covered with wounds, and the skull was fractured in many 
places—crushed to fragments. No instrument was found in the office by 
which the wounds could have been inflicted; neither was the key of the 
door to be found. In the office there was no less than 1500/. in cash; and, 
it was at first believed, the murderer did not carry off any property. A 
towel was marked with blood, and cut, as if the murderer fad wiped a 
sharp instrument oe it. Mr. Little was forty years of age, and unmar- 
ried; he was highly respected, very mild in his manners, and no person 
was known to have ill-will towards him. His accounts were perfectly 
correct. 

A number of circumstances clicited at the Coroner’s inquest, or which 
have come to light in other ways, show this to be one of the most mysterious 
and extraordinary murders ever perpetrated. Mr. Little’s room at the 
Broadstone terminus on one side looked upon the platforms of the railway, 
where, probably, all was bustle in deapetching the mail-train, or receiving 
the last up-train, at the time the unfortunate gentleman was butchered. 
short time since, Mr. Little had been startled in the evening by a labouring 
man suddenly entering his room when he was alone, surrounded by piles of 
money: the man said he wanted the engineer. 


heard some known voice. 

the evening of the murder. How did the assassin gain admittance? He 
could not have been secreted in the room, for there was no place of conceal- 
ment. If the door really was locked, Mr. Little must have admitted him, 


and then resumed his seat at the table—for it is evident that he was struck | 


If Mr. Little admitted him, the assassin 
must have been some one known to him. The police, however, believe that 
he must have entered while the door was unfastened. What was the motive 
for the crime ?—money? When Mr. Little’s room was entered on Friday, 
1500/. was found arranged on the tables in piles of notes, gold, and silver ; and 
no portion of it had been disturbed. How did the assassin escape? He must 
have been in the room late in the evening; for footsteps were heard by a 
servant who was in a room below—she says Mr. Little's footsteps, but it is 
very possible that they were the murderer's. At any rate the assassin re- 
mained late ; he would then have found great difficulty in getting out of the 
house. Witnesses at the inquest stated that a door leading to the platform 
had been unfastened during the night, and it is surmised that he escaped by 
this door. But the police have since found marks of blood on a door, and 
marks on dust which had settled on a window-ledge, showing that the mur- 
derer got on to the platform by passing through a window. But by what- 
ever means he gained the platform, it is extraordinary that the wat hman 
stationed there saw nothing of him. Both the fact of the murderer’s gain- 
ing admission to the house unobserved and the method of his escape show 
that he must have been well acquainted with the premises. That Mr. Littk 
often had large sums in his office was well known among th railway peo- 
ple. Mr. Little’s clerk states that on the Thursday a Jew pedlar came into 
the office, and wanted to sell spectacles to Mr. Little: he was very per- 
sistent, and staid some time: there was much money lying about. 

The Coroner's Jury returned a verdict of ‘ Wilful murder against some 
person or persons unknown.” 

The latest accounts intimate that money has been carried off from Mr. 
Little’s room—some 360/., and that taken from a safe while 1500/7. was ly- 


down while seated at the table. 


ing on thetable. A portion of a canal near the station has been drained, and | 
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| waggons, and tried to run up the sides of a deep cutting 
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an engineer's hammer has been found in the mud, the handle cracked as if 
a blow had been hit which the head had missed : there was human hair at- 
tached to the hammer. The Railway Company have offered a reward of 
200/., and the family of the deceased 150/., for the conviction of the mur- 
derer. Every agency is at work to discover him. A belief is gaining 
ground that the assassin was a person in the employ of the Company. 








Ireland furnishes an appalling railway “ accident” this week. The line 
from Waterford to Kilkenny is single ; two miles from Waterford, at Dun- 

itt, there isa siding; on Wednesday about two o'clock, a ballast-train, 
containing workmen, should have been turned into the siding, but it was 
allowed to proceed on the main line; presently a passenger-train for Dublin 
dashed up. The men in the ballast-train saw their danger, leaped from the 
five fell back on 
| the rails, and were torn to pieces by the passenger-train. The scene was 
| horrible. Of course the two trains came into collision; and a number of 
| passengers were badly hurt—Dr. White of Dublin, Inspector of Lunatic 
Asylums, is not expected to survive. Mr. Sims Reeves and a musical troupe 
would have travelled by this train had not Mr. Reeves been unwell. 


The decease of Mr. James Pim of Dublin is noted: he was the projector 
of the Dublin and Kingstown Railway, the first line constructed in Ireland, 
and the second in the United Kingdom. 

SCOTLAND. 

The Duke of Argyll, for two years Lord Rector of the University of 
Glasgow, having this year retired, three gentlemen were proposed as 
candidates for that high office—Sir Edward Lytton, Lord Stanley, and 
Sir John Herschell. But only the two former were seriously put forward 
in the end. Sir Edward Lytton had the support of the Conservatives 
and the literary interest, and Lord Stanley of the Liberals. The elec- 
tion took place on Saturday, and the close of the poll gave a majority of 
108 for Lytton. : 


Lytton, Stanley. 
Natio Glottiana.......... 108 eee 63 
. Loudoniana,..... occ 40 seas 2% 
—— Transforthiana..... 32 cece 21 
—— Rothsayana,....... 62 eos 22 
242 134 


Farrign aud Colonial. 

Stautt.—The Emperor continues to reside at St. Cloud, and it is 
generally believed that he has given up the notion of holding fétes at 
Fontainebleau. There are few indications on the surface of political 
life. General Dufour, a special envoy from the Swiss Diet, who has had 
many interviews with Count Walewski on the affairs of Neuchatel, 
dined with the Emperor on Sunday. 

The Paris press, almost without exception, has been engaged in dis- 
The striking exception is the 
Siécle. The Constitutionnel is the most persevering antagonist of England 
and the English press; and it takes some pains to neutralize the effect 
of the Morning Post manifesto on the influence of France in Persia. 


| Even the Journal des Deébats joins in the polemic, and gravely declares 


| 


| that the conditions of the alliance do not bind the Emperor Napoleon 
to dismiss a Minister merely because that Minister displeases England. 
The quarrel has furnished some of the journals with arguments in favour 
of a free press. If the press were free, the “‘calumnies” which outrage 
the Constitutionnel could be discussed and refuted. 

Galignani’s Messenger publishes an account of certain proceedings in 
respect to frauds in the management of a dock company and a joint-stock 
bank which have attracted much attention. 

Some time since, M. Cusin and M. Legendre, directors of the Docks Na- 
poléon, were arrested on a charge of misappropriating large sums belonging 
to the company. -‘* They carried on a joint-stock bank under the name of 
the ‘Union Commerciale’; but as its affairs were mixed up with those 
of the docks, it was found necessary, after their arrest, to wind up its 
operations, and a M. Despinois was intrusted with the task by the share- 
| holders. But the directors of the dock company, who, after the arrest of 
| these persons, were charged to watch over its affairs, learnt after a while 


that this M. Despinois held 800 shares of 500 francs each, and 949 bonds of 


After that, Mr. Little | 


locked the door when alone in the evening, and only opened it when he | 
The door is stated to have been thus fastened on | 


| 1000 frances each, in a company called the .“ Usines de Sévres et Javal,’ in 
which MM. Legendre and Cusin had invested part of the money which they 
had taken from the dock company. As there were doubts as to the right of M 
Despinois to possess the said shares and bonds, the directors, on the 11th of 
| October last, obtained from the President of the Civil Tribunal sitting in 
| chambers an authorization to seize these securities. The seizure was 
| duly effected, and the shares and bonds were lodged in the Bank of France. 
The directors subsequently ascertained that there were different sums of 
money, bills of exchange, and credits to the bank accounts of Cusin and 
Legendre, which there was reason to believe belonged rightfully to the dock 
} company. In consequence, they applied on Saturday to the Civil Tribunal 

to nominate another person to wind up the bank affairs in the place of M. 
| Despinois; and they did so on the ground that the latter had so great a 
personal interest therein, and besides was so strongly disposed to act for the 
exclusive interests of the bank, that due regard could not be « xpect d for 
the interests of the dock company. M. Despinois opposed the applica- 
tion ; but the Tribunal granted it, and ordered him to give up all accounts, 
| papers, and securities of the bank. It, however, decided, that though the 

new liquid itor should receive the assets of Cusin and Legendre, he should 

not make any distribution of them. The deficit of Cusin and Legendre, so 
| far as has been ascertained, is 6,498,655 franes.”’ 


| Germany. 
for Italy on Monday. 
until January. They are accompanied by 
plomatie body, including Sir Hamilton Seymour.” 
The Prussian Government has at length found, so it is stated, a suit- 


The Emperor and Empress of Austria started from Vienna 
They are to remain in Italy, the newspapers say, 


“some members of the di- 


able harbour in the Baltic as a naval arsenal. 

** The locality selected for the new arsenal is called Jasmund; and is si- 
tuated on the island of Rugen, lying off the coast, just opposite the for- 
tified town of Stralsund, which is cclebrated for the long siege it sustained 


There 


against Wallenstein in the Thirty Years’ war sa deep bay running 


into the island, surrounded by high land, which affords protection from all 
winds. The water leat ind deep, the anchorage good, and the bay itself 
spacious; whilst at its head thei s plenty of room for the slips, basins, 
and timber-yards; and the « on of batteries on the headlands would, 


the Prussian officers maintain, make it a second Sweaborg 
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Staly.—c ” of the King 
of Naples continue. 
that the King will make “a few concessions,” a slight “‘ relaxation of his 
system,” ‘a few changes in the magistracy,” and grant a limited am- 
nesty. The Neapolitan correspondents of the journals, however, all sing 
the same air with variations—* no change,” ‘ there is no hope of change.” 
The city of Naples was unusually tranquil, stringent measures having been 
taken to prevent even the slightest disrespect either to the English or the 
French residents. One report is, that ‘the Neapolitan Government has 
resolved to make Naples a free port. 
of the 12th, but business had slackened.” 


ontradictury reports respecting the “ attitude 


In Paris there are those who think it “probable” | 


| 


Naples was tranquil up to the date | 


| 
The Revue de Paris publishes two letters written twenty-six years ago, 
which have an interesting bearing on the Neapolitan question, and (if | 


genuine) show that the principles of government acted on by Ferdinand 
the Second are inveterate. The first letter, from King Louis Philippe to 
the King of Naples, was written shortly after the French Revolution of 
July 1830: Ferdinand the Second succeeded to the Crown of Naples 
about three months after the Revolution of July. 

**It is, perhaps, Providence, which once more smiles upon the family of 
St. Louis, that has called your Majesty to the throne of Naples at a time 
when the storm of revolution has been let loose over Europe. The broken 
health of his Majesty Francis could not have withstood the repeated shocks 
which succeed each other, and the end of which God only knows; but I 
have long heard your Majesty praised for energy and foresight, and I do not 
doubt that you will happily weather the storm; for your Majesty is under 
the necessity of resisting at the same time the dangerous insinuations from 
without which might urge you to an anti-national policy fatal to your in- 
terests and to the interests of the people you govern, and the internal 
pressure which blind passions might exercise upon the free action of your 
government. I am acquainted with all the insinuations and severe counsels 
with which your Majesty is beset, to compromise you into a blind line of 
policy ; but I am also sure that your Majesty will display sufficient firmness 
and foresight not to be led astray. 

“Weare in a period of transition, when often a little must be relin- 
quished so that all may not be lost; and it would give me real joy to learn 


that your Majesty has given up a system of compression and of severity, | 


which caused many days of intense agony to your late august father, and 
which often banished the smile from the lips of the enlightened King Fer- 
dinand I, Let your Majesty imitate the system in France; you will be a 
gainer in every respect; for by sacrificing a little authority you will insure 
peace to your kingdom and stability to your house. The symptoms of agi 
tation are so strongly pronounced and numerous in Italy, that an outbreak 
may be expected souner or later, accordingly as the stern measures of Prince 
Metternich may hasten or postpone it. Your Majesty will be drawn into 
the current if you are not prepared to stem the tide, and your house will be 
burst into either by the revolutionary stream or by the measures of repres- 
sion the Vienna Cabinet may think fit to adopt. 

“Your Majesty may save everything by anticipating voluntarily and with 
prudence the wishes and wants of your people; for, if the revolution breaks 
out in Italy, Austria will try to act as absolute mistress, and I shall be eom- 
pelled to take steps I should wish to avoid at any price: and in this I am 
sure England, if she does not anticipate me, will not leave me alone, for 
neither of us can allow Austria to extend her influence over the Italian pe- 
ninsula. I trust, my dear brother, cousin, and dear nephew, that you will 
think over the wishes I have the happiness to express to your Majesty, and 
that you will trust to my experience. Louis Puinirre.” 

The reply of the “dear nephew” to the King of the Barricades was as 
follows— 

** To imitate France, if ever France can be a principle, I should have to 
precipitate myself into that policy of Jacobins for which my people has 
proved feloniously guilty more than once against the house of its Kings. 
Liberty is fatal to the house of Bourbon; and as regards myself, I am re- 
solved to avoid, at all price, the fate of Louis XVI. and of Charles X. My 
people obey force and bend their necks, but wo’s me should they ever raise 
them under the impulse of those dreams which sound so fine in the sermons 
of philosophers, and which are impossible in practice. With God's blessing, 
[ will give prosperity to my people, and a government as honest as they 
have a right to; but I will be King alone, and always. 

** My people do not want to think ; I take upon myself the care of their 
welfare and their dignity. I have inherited many old grudges, many mad 
desires, arising from all the faults and weaknesses of the past; I must set 
this to rights; and I ean only do so by drawing closer to js without 
subjecting myself to her will, We are not of this century. The Bourbons 
are ancient, and if they were to try to shape themselves according to the 
pattern of the new dynasties they would be ridiculous. We will imitate 
the Hapsburgs. If fortune plays us false, we shall at least be true to our- 
selves, 

** Nevertheless, your Majesty may rely upon my lively sympathy and my 
warmest wishes that you may succeed in mastering that ungovernable peo- 
ple who make France the curse of Europe. FERDINAND.” 

GWurkey.—Telegraphic advices from Constantinople to the 10th relate 
an incident which requires explanation- 

** The journals announce that the Russian cruisers of Abasia having cap- 
tured many Turkish vessels laden with contraband salt, Admiral Lord 
Lyons despatched some gun-boats to require an explanation of this capture. 
But one of these gun-boats, the Badger, was desirous to penctrate into the 
Sea of Azoff; when the Russians refused her the permission to pass the 
Strait of Yenikalé, and even fired upon her.” 

A Supplement to the London Gazette of Tuesday contains a formal 
account of the investiture of the Sultan with the Order of the Garter. 
It is stated in this minute, that Lord Stratford addressed his Majesty, 
and that the Sultan replied. 

The Sultan has presented Sir Charles 
sabre ornamented with diamonds. 

The New Prussian Gazette states that ‘ Russia is willing to renounce 
her claim to the Isle of Serpents, but persists in retaining Bolgrad.” 


RHu055ia.—A Paris telegraph despatch reports from St. Petersburg, “a 
considerable corps of Russian troops is concentrated on the frontiers of 
Persia and Turkey, to give effect, in case of need, to the influence of 
Russia, if the affairs of Persia and Affghanistan should assume a serious 
character.” 

Drumark.—The Morning Post published the following announce- 
ment on Thursday, and other journals have repeated it. 

* Berlin, Nov. 18.—Accounts worthy of credit announce as certain the 
abdication of the King of Denmark in favour of Prince Ferdinand.” 

Guited States.—The Atlantic arrived at Liverpool on Thursday, 
with advices from New York to the 8th instant. 

The Arabia, which reached Liverpool on Saturday night, brought the 


gl- 





Young, Garter King, with a 





* i 
nated on the 4th, consisted of supporters of Mr. Buchanan, rendering hig 
election as President certain. The Atlantic brings some details. The 
votes in favour of Buchanan were 163. Of these the South furnisheg 
112—the whole of the Southern States, except Maryland, choosing De. 
mocrats; and the Free States furnished 51—namely, the votes of Cajj- 
fornia, Indiana, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. The votes in fayour of 
Colonel Fremont were 125, entirely supplied by the Free States. Mr. 
Fillmore has 8 votes in the Electoral College—those of Maryland, My. 
Buchanan has therefore a majority of 30 over the total vote of the other 
candidates; and he obtains his majority by the defection of four Frog 
States. 

With respect to the next Congress, it is estimated that the Democrats 
have gained 60 votes in seventeen States in the House of Representa. 
tives, and that the relative strength of the Government and the Opposi- 
tion will be 132 to 102. In the Senate, the Government has 37 votes 
the Opposition 23, and two are set down as doubtful. : 

Mr. Charles Sumner returned to Boston on the 3d. Many of the 
places of business were closed, and he was escorted by a throng of citi- 
zens from Brookline to Boston ; where he was addressed by the venerable 
Josiah Quincy. The procession then escorted him to the State-house ; 
where he was again welcomed in an eloquent speech from the Governor 
of the State. On rising to reply, Mr. Sumner was hailed with a sponta- 
neous outburst of applause and other manifestations exhibiting the deep 
sympathy of the vast crowd present. His personal appearance showed 
the effect of some physical suffering. 


Plisrellancons. 


Two Cabinet Councils have been held this week, one on Monday and 
another on Tuesday. All the Ministers except the Marquis of Lans- 
downe were present at both Councils. 

Sir James Outram, K.C.B., left Southampton on Thursday, for Bom- 
bay, in order to take the command of the British force destined to 
operate against Persia. 

The Gazette of Tuesday notified that the Queen had directed “ letters 
patent to be passed under the Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Baron 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland unto James Baron 
Talbot of Malahide, in that part of the said United Kingdom called Ire- 
land, and the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, by the name, 
style, and title of Baron Talbot de Malahide, in the county of Dublin.” 

Sir Alexander Cockburn accepted the office of Chief Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas on Saturday afternoon. Sir Richard Bethell 
succeeded him as Attorney-General ; and the post of Solicitor-General, 
thus vacated, was offered to Mr. Recorder Stuart Wortley, and accepted 
by him. 

The Ministerial organs state that Mr. Pressly, Deputy-Chairman of 
the Board of Inland Revenue, has been selected to succeed the late Mr. 
John Wood as Chairman of the Board; and that Mr. C. J. Herries suc- 
ceeds Mr. Pressly. 


The Bishop of St. Asaph has addressed a letter to the Marquis of 
Westminster on the endowment of poor livings and church-extension in 
He thinks there is no practical danger in these days of church- 
men being made too rich. He is of opinion that ‘the whole income of 
the Church is inadequate for its wants.” He believes “ that it would be 
wise for the State, as a State, to supply this deficiency” ; but “ that it 
would be better for the Church, as a Church, that we should go on as we 
have ever done, supported by the voluntary endowments of our own 
members.” What he wishes to impress on Lord Westminster, and 
through him on the laity of England, especially on those who are pos- 
sessed of great property, is this—that if they wish to have a Church 
establishment adequate to the wants of the country, they must endow the 
unprovided portions of it. 


general. 





The mortality of London, which in the two previous weeks stood re- 
spectively at 969 and 1006 deaths, rose last week to 1090; and the Re- 
gistrar-General refers it to the causes usual at this season, “the cold 
weather and fogs’”’ of November. The rate of mortality, however, is 
still below the corrected average ; which, making allowance for the in- 
crease of population, reaches 1156 deaths,—a difference of 66 in favour 
of the present rate. Forty-two persons died at the age of eighty and 
upwards; and of these six were upwards of ninety, one reaching ninety- 
seven. 


Count de Persigny has been on a visit to the Earl of Derby at Knowsley 
Hall, this week. On Wednesday, accompanied by the Earl and Countess of 
Derby, he visited Liverpool to ‘see the * lions’’ ; on which occasion the 
Mayor treated him to a luncheon at the Town-hall. 

The Duchess of Athol has joined the Roman Catholic communion. This 
is the fourth perversion or conversion among the Scotch Duchesses : the 
others were the Duchess of Hamilton, the Duchess of Buccleuch, and the 
Dowager Duchess of Argyll. 

The Zimes, in an article highly complimentary to Mr. Bright's eminent 
Parliamentary abilities, states that he is better in health, but that by the 
advice of his physicians he will not appear in Parliament next year. He 
has gone to Paris; thence he will proceed to Algeria, and afterwards pass 
some months in Italy. He tendered his seat to his Manchester friends, but 
they pressed him to retain it. His last visit was to Mr. Cobden, who is re- 
siding in Wales. 

Mr. Horsman, the Irish Secretary, is a great hunter and a bold rider : 
last Saturday, while hunting with the Ward hounds in the county of Dub- 
lin, he was thrown, and his horse fell and rolled over him. Though Mr. 
Horsman was considerably hurt, he is almost well again. 


The Emperor of Russia has sent the decoration of the White Eagle to 
Ismael Pasha, general-in-chief of the Turkish army in Asia, for his hu- 


| manity towards the Russian prisoners at Kars. 


The Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian, presumptive heir to the Austrian 
throne, is to marry the Princess Charlotte of Belgium when she shall attam 
her seventeenth year: she was born on the 7th June 1840. The young 


| Archduke is a very popular person, being extremely affable and good- 


bare announcement that a large majority of the Electoral College, nomi- | perty which had been under sequestration. 


natured. 
Queen Maria Christina left Paris for Rome last week. It is said that she 
has received 240,000/. from the Spanish Government on account of her pro- 
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Baron Hammer, the well-known Orientalist, is ill at Vienna: he is Mr. I 


eter Rolt has intimated his intention of resigning his seat for 
eighty -three years old. 


Greenwich. His reason for this step is, that having purchased Mr. 
Mare’s shipbuilding yard at Blackwall, he may in course of business 
undertake contracts with the Government. This announcement has taken 
| the borough by surprise. 


Prince Leiningen, whose death we mentioned last week, was the only son | 
of Enrich Charles Prince of Leiningen _and the Princess Victoria Marie 
Louise of Saxe-Coburg, now Duchess of Kent. He was therefore half- Wes Fe: 
brother to the Queen. — It is understood that her Maj sty and the Duchess Sir Edward Butler, brother of Lord Dunboyne, and chairman of the 
of Kent have taken his death much to heart. Prince Le iningen was born Southampton and Salisbury broad gauge Railway, has issued an address 
on the 12th September 1804, and su ceeded his father in 1814. He ente red | as Conservative candidate for the suffrages of the Southampton electors. 
the Bavarian army, and attained the rank of Lieutenant-General. He is 
succeeded by Prince Ernest,- -an ofticer of the British Navy, who distin- 
euished himself in the Black Sea, and is now serving as second Lieutenant 
of the steam-frigate Magicienne | 

A telegraphic despatch from Odessa states that Prince Woronzoff died in 
that city on the 18th instant. If this be correct, Russia has lost one of her The Mayor's dinner at Tamworth, on Tuesday, was attended by the 
worthiest sons. All the travellers in the Crimea, the Caucasus, and the | two Members, Lord Raynham and Sir Robert Peel, and also by the 
Transcaucasian possessions of Russia, testify to the moderation and en- Marquis Townshend. In speaking for the Navy, Lord Townshend, an 
lightenment of his views, both in dealing with the natives and developing | old friend of Sir Charles Napier,—admitting that Sir Charles had dis- 
the resources of those countries, and in giving considerable relaxation to the appointed public expectation, and shown that discretios hic] tl 
restrictive mercantile regulations which prevailed in the ports of the Cir- a A z : f | I ’ J l Sir Rober . lf his } vasee & Ee 
resttan coast. Prince Woronzoff was born in 1782, shortly before his father | - - Y of valour,—censure d Sir Ro vert Peel for his late spect h at 
arrived in London as Ambassador from Russia, With the exception of the Stat ord, as containing words “ unealled-for and out of place, _ vir 
interval during which England was at war with Paul, Prince Woronzoft’s Robert Peel somewhat w armly re plied, that the Marquis was interfering 
father resided in England, until 1832; and his sister married the Earl of | between him and his constituents, This the Marquis disclaimed. Sir 
Pembroke. Mr. Sidney Herbert is her son. Prince Michael Woronzoff | Robert went on 
entered the Russian army in 1801, and served in several campaigns, in- He knew that the sentiments he had uttered were shared in by some of 
eluding those of 1812, 1813, and 1814. He held the office of Governor of | the highest authorities in the country; and, since the meeting at St itford, 
New Russia from 1823 to 1853. He retired from public employment on the | the very highest authority in the country had written to him a letter ap- 


Ile will be found “a zealous supporter of all measures of useful reform 
and social progress”; but as the times are changeable, “ it would be un- 
wise of him to pledge himself to any individual or party.” 





outbreak of the Turkish war. proving of what he had said, and stating that the conduct of Admiral Na- 

Lady Stafford, wife of the present Lord Stafford, and cousin to the Duke ner was most unwarrantable, ; While on this subject, he begged to utter 
of Norfolk, was found dead in her bed on Thursday morning, at Costessy | his most indignant protest against the exertions which were being made by 
Park, near Norw ich. She had suffered recently from the rupture of a blood- the gallant Admiral—whose failing intellect and shattered nerves made the 
vessel, but was believed to be returning to convalescence, effort even more deplorable—to lower the character of the British sailor, by 


pandering to the power and endeavouring to lend a helping hand to advance 


Sir William Trelawny, Lord-Lieutenant of Cornwall, died on the 15th, at the prestige of our recent enemy. (Cheers. 


Harewood House, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. Mr. John Salus- 


bury Trelawny, formerly Member for Tavistock, succeeds to the baronetcy. Lord Townshend explained. He said he had told Sir Charles from the 
Mr. Bogue, the well-known publisher in Fleet Street, died suddenly on | eit he what a scrape he would get into. . ; 
Wednesday morning. He was in sound health on Tuesday night when he f he had remained quiet, nothing would probably have been said, ex- 
went tobed; about eight o’clock next morning, he complained of a sense of cept that the country would have regretted that a man in whom they had 
suffocation ; almost immediately afterwards he became speechless, and died omnes nee had done nothing atall. But it was that unfortunate cacoéthes 
in a few minutes. Mr. Bogue ‘was forty-five vears of age, and has left a scribendi with which he was afflicted—that eternal love of talking that 
widow and five children. . ‘ | perpetual hatr d of leaving anything quiet, which had been Sir Charles’s 
worst enemy.” (Laughte 


Considerable anxiety has been felt fur some time past respecting the Later in the evening, peace was completely restored between the Peer 
James Baines, which ‘sailed from Melbourne on the 6th August; and no and the Baronct. 
tidings whatever having been received of her, insurances on her gold had 
risen this week in London to 15 per cent: many persons, however, ascribed According to official advices from Constantinople, Redschid Pasha, 
the lengthened voyage to unfavourable winds. This week the ship has ar- | the Grand Vizier, has appointed Aali Pasha Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
~~ ae eee _ h — on the 28th ot — Liverpool | and Riza Pasha Minister of War. 
on the morning o iursday ; she brought news of the James Baines; and ani . - 
the latter vessel arrived in the Mersey the same night. The two ships have | | Phe 4 fonitew publishes a letter from Teheran, dated October 22, 
brought nearly 1,300,000/. of gold as freight, besides much in the hands of | The writer says that he is unable to send “ positive intelligence re- 
the numerous passengers. The James Baines seems to have been retarded | specting the fate of Herat.” The besiegers had not been able “to ob- 
in her course by her heavy cargo—part of it consists of 1000 tons of copper | tain the surrender of the city in an amicable manner.” On one side it 
and tin ore. | was said that both parties were suffering from a scarcity of provisions; 
The Grand Trunk Railway line is now opened from Montreal to Toronto. | on the other, Bokhara merchants, who had left Herat a month previously, 
Some doubt having been felt in the trade as to when the next reduction | “‘ declared that when they passed through that city the siege was 
of the duty on tea would come into operation, an inquiry was sent to the | scarcely felt, as it consisted merely of a blockade before the principal 
Board of Customs: the Board stated in reply, that on the 6th April next | gates. Provisions, and even caravans, entered freely by the other inlets 
the duty will be reduced from 1s. 9¢. to 1s. 3d. per pound. of the place.” ~~ 


It would seem from the brief accounts received from Australia to the 2d | 4 
September, vid Panama, that the former reports of a very rich gold-field | Two papers with promising titles will be read at the mecting of the 
having been discovered in New South Wales were correct: seamen could toyal Geographical Society on Monday. The first describes “ a plan 
not be got at Sydney, having all ‘‘run for gold” at the new field, and | for a further search after the remains of the Franklin Expedition, b 
miners were quitting Victoria on the same errand. Lieutenant Bedford Pim, R.N.”; the second is a letter from Dr Vogel, 
At the last advices no fewer than three hundred vessels laden with grain, | of the Central African Mission, on the ivory trade of Central Africa, &e. 
principally from the ports of the Danube, had passed through the Bos- | The latter is communicated by Lord Clarendon, 
phorus for the Adriatic, Marseilles, and England. 


The prizes offered by the Reformatory Union for the best essays on the 
The Government have resolved to adopt Mr. Francis’s metallic army practical managy ment of Reformatories and Refuges with respect to 
ae apne for use in our Army. They are to be constructed at Wool- | fyod, labour, and rest, called up five-and-twenty competitors. The sue- 
wich Arsenal, Mr. Francis is an American, cessful essayists included three ladies, Miss Carpenter, of the Red 
Lodge Girls’ School, Bristol, won the first prize, 15/., for the best essay 
The other day, a case respecting a defunct cemetery company came before | on Reformatories for Boys and Girls; Miss Jane Sliman, Matron of the 
the Court of Exchequer. In the course of the proceedings, Mr. Pollock | Female’s House of Re fuge, Parliamentary Row, Glasgow, won the first 
stated, that at a particular period five new directors were appointed, two of prize, 15/., for her essay on Re formatories for Girls alone; and Mrs. 
— — risoners for . in the + ge Bench Mr. wy ye ll, Edmond, Matron of the St. Giles and St. George’s Refuge for the Homeless 
when this fact was stated, interrupting the counsel, said—" Ay brother | and Destitute Girls, Broad Street, Bloomsbury, won the second prize, 5i. 
Watson suggests that the last named two persons, at all events, were not pi “8 = . . ’ 
oa - : Phe : : ” on the same subject. The first prize, 15/., for the best essay on Reforma- 
qualified to be directors of an Extramural Interment Company. suntan Gee Bene. was edindand to Sie. Seles Bem, of Gen Catia 
: . ‘ a ories ior oOys, as ad) ager 0 MY. « 8 < , 0 1 NO 1a np one- 
m. second Daniel Lambert recently died at Debden we Essex —Mr. a shire Reformatory School, Tifficld, Towcester; the second prize, on the 
Mansfield, who was nine feet in girth, and weighed thirty-three stone. © | same subject, fell to the lot of Mr. James Edmond Harries, of the Hurst 
was not above the ordinary height. Mr. Manstield was a butcher; he was . Ww . T “ 
’ = ‘* Refuge, Walton-on-Thames. The adjudicators state, that “almost all 
of a sanguine and happy temperament ; and he lived to the age of eighty- : . 
two ? the essays have much practical merit, and display not only a large amount 
f - » Ss 2 * persons owledge « alus , ‘ ce subject of Reforma- 
sien cence thon hited he Baths of Gettin: cad ty Geek | O per - poe ag _ V iluable « xp ~ . = the ~ ject of - f rma 
that this early winter would be very fatal to the sheep in the hills. tory discipline, but also very considerable literary talent in their are 
. : rangement and style. 


The first snow of the season fell at Philade Iphia, Baltimore, Washington, 


Mr. Fix ld on behalf of the propric tor of the Daily Ne s, against whom 
the Earl of Lucan is prosecuting a charge of libel, applied to the Court of 


Oswego, and other places in the United States, on the 31st October. 
Exchequer yesterday, for leave to put in a special plea setting out all the facts 
relating to the appointment of the Chelsea Commissioners, and in substance 


POSTSCRIPT. 
SaTURDAY. | alleging that the article in question was a fair comment on the inquiry in 


. The third Cabinet Council of the week was held yesterday, at the offi- | question. Baron Alderson said, *| You might as well put * Chevy Chase on 


cial residence of Lord Palmerston. All the Ministers except Lord Lans- the record.”” The Court ultimately gave leave to the defendant to plead the 
downe wer "ge at > = ’ a 7 gencral issue, and so much of the second plea only as set forth the fact that 
> were again present. 


: | the alleged libel was only a fair comment, in a public journal, on the public 
Sir Alexander Cockburn took leave of the Benchers and members of | acts of a public man. : 

the Middle Temple yesterday morning. The hall was crowded with bar- 

Me and law-students. At ten o clock, _ Alexander, —s wa 4 A petition for adjudication of bankruptcy was filed against Leopold Red- 
» Hoggins the Treasurer and the Benchers, entered the hall. Mr. | path yesterday. He was, it appears, a bankrupt in 1840. He began trade 
oggins, according to custom, congratulated the new Judge, and pre- | as a ship and insurance broker with no capital. In five years his lia- 

sented him with a retaining-fee as counsel for the Middle Temple in case ; bilities were 4740/. ; profits 847/.; property and other assets given up esti- 

its liberties be threatened. Sir Alexander made a suitable reply. The | mated at 913/.; losses 2114/. ; « xpenditure 2553/. His estate paid 1s. 10d. 


barristers and students partook of breakfast provided by the Benchers. | in the pound. 
In the course of the morning, Sir Alexander Cockburn was admitted by Redpath and Kent were further examined yesterday by the Clerken- 
the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas as a Sergeant-at-law. It was | well Magistrate Four more cases were adduced against Redpath; in 


€xpected that he would take his seat on the bench, but he did not. which, by pretixing the figure 1 to transfers of Stock to the amount of 


500/., 120/., 212/. 10s., and 225/., he had gained 4000/. of stock. It was 
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stated by one witness that Redpath’s gain on the transactions he had ex- 
amined was 10,0007. One case involved a charge of forgery. There was a 
transfer of 1087/. 10s. purporting to be from George Hammond to ‘ George 
Sidney, of 20 Edward Street, Hampstead Road.’ It was shown that no 
George Sidney had lived at that house for at least thirteen years, but that 
cight or nine years ago Redpath himself lived there. In this ease ‘‘ Charles 
Kent ’’ was the attesting witness. The Magistrate declined to admit Kent 
to bail. The counsel for the prosecution said that charges would be brought 
against Kent involving immense amounts of money. The prisoners were 
removed. On entering the gaoler’s room, Redpath said to Kent, with a de- 
gree of confidence, ‘* There is nothing against you, my boy: it was all bona 
fide stock that you transferred.” 


The examination of the canal near the Broadstone Terminus, Dublin, 
resulted on Thursday in the discovery of a razor near the spot where the 
hammer was found. It has been ascertained that the hammer was a 
*‘ fitter’s hammer,’’ quite new and unused, and having a temporary handle. 
The razor ‘‘appears to have been part of the toilet-appointments of some 
respectable person.” Three persons, arrested at Kells on suspicion, have 
been examined by the Dublin Police Magistrate, and two remanded. No 
evidence at present connects them with the murder, but the two remanded, 
a man and his wife, give a poor account of themselves. 

Thomas Cartwright Worrell, a carpenter, arrested at Gravesend on a 
charge of murdering George Carter at Erith, poisoned himself in his cell 
nee. morning. In a letterto his father he declares that he is innocent, 

ut that “the talk about Carter’s affair so preyed upon his mind” he “ could 
not bear to be seen or known by any one after such an accusation,” so he de- 
termined to end his days by poison. He had cleverly concealed the poison. 
His intentions were suspected, and he was strictly though fruitlessly 
searched. , 





IRON-PRODUCTION IN INDIA, 

India is beginning to investigate her own natural resources, and most 
especially to inquire how far she possesses those two great agencies of 
productive power iron and coal. In June last year, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Goodwyn, Chief Engineer of the lower provinces of Bengal, addressed a 
paper to the local Government, pointing out the neglected state of the 
native iron. As in Russia, wood is used instead of the metal ; although 
the ore exists, and even with a miserable native labour it has been pro- 
fitably worked. He.proposed to commence experimental workings, with 
a view to open a trade that would be carried on afterwards by capitalists 
who could supply the rolling-mills, the puddling-furnaces, and other 
appliances of a manufacture on a large scale. The response to this 
initiative of Colonel Goodwyn was an order from the Court of Directors, 
addressed to the several Presidencies, calling for reports upon steps already 
taken in regard to similar inquiries. 

These began as carly as the end of the year 1850, and the reports are 
conflicting. In December 1853, Mr. Jacob reported, from actual survey, 
an abundance of iron ore in the valley of the Nerbudda, and he recom- 
mended the establishment of a manufactory at Poonassa; but Professor 
Oldham, the Geological Surveyor, while admitting that there is in some 
parts a very large deposit of rich, valuable, and easily-wrought 
ores, discountenanced the manufactory, believing that, under the pre- 
sent circumstances, the metal would not be worth the cost of working. 
There is the same conflict with respect to other districts; but in some 
parts the quantity of the ore is decidedly large. In the province of Ku- 
maon, Lieutenant-Colonel Drummond found very extensive _ beds, 
ranging in thickness from twenty-four to fifty feet. The district is si- 
tuated at the foot of the hills, with many facilities for working and con- 
veyance. The great difficulty lies, at present, in the low and unskilful 
character of the labour; a difficulty which might be surmounted by an 
introduction of European labour, or still more by those improved pro- 
cesses which have lately been made known in this country. That iron 
exists in extensive tracts of India appears to have been ascertained; in 
some parts the yield would be great ; and the Central Government is still 
pursuing its inquiries, with a view, if possible, to fetch out the great 
lever of productive industry. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuaneor, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The advices from Paris are unanimously expressive of an improved feel- 
ing in the position of the Bank of France. The recent monthly return had 
been favourably received, and it is affirmed that there has been since a con- 
siderable augmentation in the bullion, and a probability that the purchases 
of gold in foreign markets will be gradually discontinued. The worst pe- 
riod of the crisis, it is said, has been surmounted. Loans on securities 
an now be obtained on the Bourse at easier rates; and the French public 
have become steady purchasers of Rentes for investment: the Rentes 
have consequently advanced rather more than } per cent. Greater 
confidence also has been evinced on this side the Channel, and an upward 











movement has taken place in our Funds, assisted by a little relaxation of | 


the tightness of money on the Stock Exchange, and also in the discount- 
market, where, as a new feature, bills have been negotiated in some 
instances at slightly below the Bank rate. The transfer-books for Con- 
sols will close for the dividend on the 5th of December; and the pub- 
lic, stimulated by the fact that 1} per cent will then be taken off the 
price, have been buying largely, and Consols have advanced 1 per cent. 
Totuies the firmness was enhanced by the arrival of the long-expected 
James Baines and the Lightning, from Australia, with gold amounting to 
nearly 1,300,000/. : this, added to 258,177/. that had arrived from New York, 
forms a large total. The previous anxicty for the safety of the James Baines 
caused the rate of insurance to advance on Wednesday to 15/. 15s. Today 
Consols have been done as high as 933 ; but they leave off at 93} 3, and 933 } 
forthe Account. Exchequer Bills have been rather firmer. 

The Colombo took out 599,690/. for India; of this 572,715/. was silver. 

In Foreign Securities, without much activity being displayed, there has 
been a tendency to firmness. ‘The principal improvement has been in ‘Turk- 
ish Six per Cents; they are 23 better, and the Four per Cents 3. Sardi- 
nian, Venezuela, and Spanish, have advanced 1, and Mexican $. In Rus- 
sian Four-and-a-half per Cents there has been a decline of 1. 

The transfer and stock certificates in the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany, which had been delayed through the frauds discovered in the regis- 
tration department, have been sent to the proprictors. 

Railways have been very buoyant : the rise in Consols has created a brisk 
demand in the leading descriptions, and the following improvement is 
shown this week—Great Western, 1/. 10s.; Bristol and Exeter, London and 
South-Western, and London, Brighton, and South Coast, 1/.; Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, London and North-Western, and Midland, 15s. There has 
been a fall of 1/. in East Lancashire and Great Northern. French Shares 
have participated in the upward movement. Paris and Lyons 2/. 5s., Paris 


t 





ST 
and Orleans 2/., Northern of France 1/. 15s,, Eastern of France and 
Western and North-Western of France l/. 10s., Great Central of France 
1/., better. 


SATURDAY, TWELVE 0’Crock, 
An increase of 154,015/7. in the bullion return by the Bank of England has 
caused } improvement in the Funds this morning. Consols for Money are 


933 3, and for Account 9334. Exchequer Bills 1 discount 2 premium, 
Foreign Stocks exhibit firmness, and Turkish Securities are rather higher. 


In Railways there has been a demand at rather advanced rates—East An- 
glian, 172; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 107}; London and South- 
Western, 106; Midland, 80}; North-Eastern—Berwick, 83; Ditto York, 
593; South-Eastern, 71}. 









3 per Cent Consols...,....... 93§ 3 | Dutch 24 per Cents.......... 646 
Ditto for Account ........... 933 4 Ditto 4 per Cents............ 95 7 
3 per Cent Reduced ....... o. 925 ? Mexican 3 per Cents......... 22 } 
New 3 per Cents ............ 924 3 Peruvian 45 per Cents ....... 76 8 
Long Annuities ............ 23 Ditto 3 per Cents ..... 546 
Bank Stock ..... sieneeuvane 215 17 Portuguese 3 per Cents -. 446 
Exchequer Bills. Russian 5 per Cents ......... 106 8 
I oe Ditto 44 per Cents .......... 94 6 
Austrian 5 per Cents......... 9 Spanish 3 per Cents ......... 414 2) 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ,,...... 99 101 ES en 234 4 
Belgian 4} per Cents 7 Sardinian 5 per Cents ....... 90 2 
Chilian 6 per Cents .... ° 35 Swedish 4 per Cents ......... 847 
Danish 5 per Cents ...... pean are Turkish 6 per Cents......... 93} 3 
Ditto 3 per Cents .......... . 85 Ditto4 per Cents Guaranteed. 1004 | 


The Euphrates Valley Railway Company publish a statement by Sir John 
M‘Neill, *‘ that there is every facility for making a harbour in the vicinity of 
the ancient port of Seleucia, near the mouth of the Orontes, and that the 
country vid Antioch, Anas, Killis, and Ailam, to Aleppo, presents no engi- 
neering diffificulty, and that the railway may be constructed for 8000/. to 
9000/. per mile. By making a detour, a rich settled country, dotted over with 
towns and villages, is accommodated, and branch lines will be unnecessary. 
A large traffic is in existence; according to the toll-book, at a bridge on the 
Orontes, more than 1200 laden camels and horses passed per diem. The 
charge for the conveyance of goods from Aleppo to Alexandretta was 8/. per 
ton, but the usual rate is 37. 15s. The price of oats at Aleppo in October 
last was 18s. per quarter, and at Antioch, about forty miles distant, 27s. per 
quarter. Besides being the most important portion of the railway from the 
Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf, the section from Seleucia to Aleppo is in 
itself a complete work, having a port at one end and the chief emporium of 
Mesopotamia at the other, to which the traffic from India, Bagdad, &c., con- 
verges.” 

The Directors add, that “ by the last mail they received applications for 
850 shares from Aleppo. The applicants are of all denominations and 
ereeds, and include the Pasha of Aleppo, other Turkish dignitaries, land- 
owners, Armenian and Greek merchants.” 


It having been reported that the Directors of the North- Western Railway, 
in consequence of the recent great frauds, had deemed it necessary to ar- 
range for the future that all transfers in their company should be submitted 
to them and receive their assent, the Assistant-Secretary has notified to the 
Committee of the Stock Exchange that the report was untrue—the Directors 
have not * felt itnecessary in any way to vary the manner of conducting the 
transfer business of the company.” 

The section of the West-end of London and Crystal Palace Company, from 
Wandsworth Common to the Palace, is to be opened for traffic on the Ist of 
December. The communication with London will be by the Croydon line. 


The works of Messrs. Fox, Henderson, and Co. are now carried on under 
inspection for the benefit of the creditors. 

The East India Company have extended their guarantee of 5 per cent in- 
terest to an addition of 250,000/. to the capital of the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway. 

The commercial advices from India by the last mail reported a fair de- 
mand for manufactured goods at Calcutta and Bombay. 

At the last advices, bread-stuffs of all descriptions had fallen in value at 
New York. 

A subscription-list of 100,000/7. has just been com »“leted in London to- 
wards the construction of a railway twenty-four ies in length, by the 
side of the Welland Canal, connecting Lake Erie with Lake Ontario. The 
Welland Canal was originally formed to prevent the Erie Canal, which 
unites Lake Erie with the Hudson and New York, from diverting the West- 
ern trade of Canada from its natural outlet to the Atlantic by the St. Law- 
rence. Subsequently the construction of the New York Central Railway, 
on the banks of the Erie Canal, has given new speed to that route, which 
enables it again to draw away the traffic in question, or at least that light 
and valuable portion of it which is suitable for railway conveyance. To 
regain it, the Provincial Legislature have authorized the Port Dalhousie and 
Thorold Railway to extend their road to Lake Erie, on the banks of the 
Welland Canal. 


Crystat Patace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 


November 21st, including season-ticket-holders, 7230. 





Uhratres ant Wusir. 

The production of Don Giovanni by the Italian company at Drury 
Lane has been the best of their achievements; worthy, indeed, of any 
regular musical theatre. To estimate the merit of a performance of this 
opera, we must measure it by its difficulty, An actor, who can s¢ arcely 
ever be found, is demanded for the hero, who is a combination of the 
brightest and the blackest elements, purcly ideal, but yet so intelligible 
that any want of truth in the picture destroys the character and the piece. 
There are three females, every one of whom requires a prima donna. 
The country-girl must be as finely performed as the noble inamorata ; 
and the melancholy impassioned Elvira holds as high a place as either. 
Then there must be a consummate tenor for Ottavio, a part which de- 
pends entirely on exquisite singing. Leporello demands a first-rate 
buffo; and the Commendatore, both as the living man and the awful 
statue, must be grand and imposing. 
whom, moreover, must be singers of the first order—are hard to be 
found: and on this account Don Giovanni seems of late years to have 
been nearly laid on the shelf, so that this Drury Lane performance has 
almost had the effect of a revival. : 

The great desideratum, the part of the libertine himself, has been filled 
by M. Gassicr with unexpected excellence. We would not say that he 
is exactly a Tamburini, but he comes nearer that fine actor than any one 
who has attempted to succeed him. He is a handsome man, with what 
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the French call an air di: : 
of the character—the aristocratic hauteur, seductive smoothness, sneer- 
inz indifference, hardihood, and cool atrocity—with great power. — 
Donna Anna always has been, and continues to be, a most charming per- 
formance. Madame Gassier, as Zerlina, is as pretty and captivating a 
little rustic coquette as one could desire to see ; and though the music is 
not in the florid style in which she excels, she sings it very pleasantly. 
Madame Rudersdorff is almost the only actress we have seen who has 
viven the character of Donna Elvira its due importance. Her perform- 
ant e, both dramatic and vocal, was admirable, and a quite a new 
colouring to the finest scenes in the opera. Rovere s Leporello is a very 
clever specimen of the Italian buffo style. In his hands the part is more 
light and farcical than it has bec n made by Lablache or Formes; but it 
Jbably meant to be so, if we may judge from the name of the per- 

At all events it is very laughable. Formes, to whom the part 
be said to belong, was the Commendatore on this occa- 


was pre 
sonage. 


of Leporello may : 1 
sion, to the immense advantage of the piece. In the stupid part of Ot- 
tavio, Lorini did not sing like Mario, but was very respectable. 


The music, on the stage, was given in perfection. We have never 
heard the magnificent concerted pieces sung with greater clearness, spirit, 
and dramatic effect. The orchestra was less praiseworthy. All the 
principal instruments were well played, but there were “ripieni” of an 
inferior description, who only disturbed the clearness of the perform- 
ance. The band is so numerous that some of these persons might casily 
be spared. : 

On Saturday, when this opera was produced, the house was crammed 
to the doors, and the audience were loud in their demonstrations of plea- 
sure, The performance was repeated on Thursday. 


Our ordinary record of “ Parisian Theatricals"’ serves as a sort of pro- 
nhetic almanack, with respect to the doings on the English stage; for 


the transfer from Paris to London of any piece that makes a sensation, | 


and does not violently revolt British notions of propriety- —(a slight 
shock is no impediment)—has now become a matter of course. Les 
Fifes, the last new ballet, which is stiil flourishing at the Imperial 
Opera, has been turned into a burlesque for the Adelphi by Mr. Selby ; 
the grand “ effects” being conscientiously retained, and the personages 
being made to talk in somewhat indifferent metre. Language, however, 
is but a secondary consideration in works of the kind; and as the tale of 
the animated statue is in itself ingenious, and affords Madame Celeste an 
opportunity of exhibiting, by some very excellent pantomime, the growth 
of intellect in a being originally inorganic, a féerie of more than usual 
significance is the result. 


At the Haymarket, there is a new farce called A Family Failing. The 
moral weakness alluded to is an exceedingly irascible temper, which is 
shared by all the members of an aristocratic family, and prompts them 
to a reckless destruction of porcelain. The perpetual rage of the father 
and daughter of the house, and also of a young nobleman beloved by 
the latter and rejected by the former, is kept up with the most comical 
fury by Mr. Chippendale, Miss Blanche Fane, and Mr. Buckstone; and 
this exhibition of wrath is in fact the whole piece. Some years ago, the 


French vaudeville on which this farce is founded, and which is entitled | 


Embrassons-nous, Folleville, was brought out at the St. James’s Theatre ; 
but it seems to have escaped the notice of the English dramatists, usually 
so keen in scenting out French novelty. 

A third importation from France is Our Wife; a showy, well-dressed 
trifle, produced at the Princess's as a sparkling appendix to the more solid 
splendour of the Midsummer Night's Dream. Messrs. Ryder and Fisher 
represent two nobles of the time of Richelieu, opposite in character, for 
one is slow and stately, the other quick and frivolous, but knit together 
by a “‘ Damon-and-Pythias” friendship. 
the state, and is bound in honour to get himself killed within three days, 
marries a girl of humble origin, that after his death she may be married 
again by Pythias, who loves her to distraction, but dares not offend his 
father by wedding a commoner. When the nuptial ceremony has taken 

lace, Damon’s pardon arrives; so his chivalric intention is frustrated. 
Jeath is still, from motives of honour, pertinaciously wooed in the battle- 
field; but all in vain: which indeed is fortunate, as the lady loves Da- 
mon, not Pythias ; and the latter, very properly, finds comfort in another 
quarter, 








An excellent type of low, dogged, habitual inebricty, is presented by 
Mr. Phelps in his impersonation of Christopher Sly, the comic hero of 
the “ Induction” to Zhe Taming of the Shrew. ‘The play, revived at 
Sadler's Wells on Saturday, has not been acted in its entirety, save at 
the Haymarket in 1844, within the memory of many generations,—al- 
though Katherine and Petruchio, as Garrick’s abridgment is called, has 
always been a favourite afterpicce. From the effect of the representation 
at Sadler’s Wells we may gather the inference, that our immediate an- 
cestors were not such mere blockheads in theatrical affairs as rigid Eliza- 
bethans would have us suppose. The story in which Katharine and Pe- 
truchio (played with excellent spirit by Miss Atkinson and Mr. Marston) 
are the principal figures, shakes the audience with laughter; and the 
“ Induction,” with the tinker of Mr. Phelps, is a choice little bit of low 
comedy : but the dull tangled tale of Bianca and her suitors is scarcely 
worth the trouble of reviving, lacking as it does all the practical “ fun ” 
and ingenuity which belong to the Comedy of Errors, while it is marked 
by the same puppet-like treatment of the personages that belongs to that 
primitive work. 

At Astley’s, there is an equestrian version of Dred, constructed much 
on the same principle as the Surrey melodrama,—that is to say, the 
avenging Negro is made more of a doer and less of a talker than in the 
novel, The submersion of Tom Gordon’s followers in the swamp, while 
riding in pursuit of the fugitive slaves, is the chief feature of the piece 
considered as an exhibition of equine docility. 

Miss Glyn has returned to the Standard; which, after a brief accession 
of Dred, is again legitimate. 

The “entertainers,” whose vocation is so emint ntly characteristic of 
this age and this country, are resuming their pleasant labours. 
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istingué ; and he brings out the principal features | 


Grisi’s | 


Damon, whose life is forfeit to | 


Miss P. 
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Horton has reopened her budget of facctiousness at the “Gallery of Il- 


and on Monday the Egyptian Hall will begir 


| 
| 


| lustration”’ 1 to echo with 


the voice of Mr. Albert Smith,—who, it is said, has made considerable al- 
| terations in the route to Mont Blanc, though he will ascend to its sum- 
as usual. That cither of these established favourites will suffer 





mit 
greatly from the rivalry of a gentleman named Valentin 
| has opened a new salle in which he attempts to 

national types, is not at present to be feared. 


Vousden, who 
portray a variety of 


Mr. Hullah’s Sacred Concerts, at St. Martin’s Hall, commenced on 
Wednesday evcning. Hand I's Ts ael in Egypt was pertorme d, on the 
whole, with great effect. The double choruses, un qualled in difficulty 
as well as in grandeur, were sung with a correctness highly creditable to 
Mr. Hullah’s pupils; all that was wanted was greater boldness and 
force, so as to give the impression of immense power which this music 
demands. The solo parts in this oratorio are, somewhat unaccountably, 
exceedingly slight and scanty; so much so that under Handel's own 
direction they used to be eked out by Italian songs from his operas. 
The effect of the oratorio does not much depend upon them; but, such 
as they were, they were very well executed by Madame Rudersdorff, Miss 
Palmer, Miss Banks, Mr. Thomas, and Mr. G. Calkin; the last, a young 
tenor, who madc his débat on this occasion, and showed very promising 
powers. 





Parisian THEATRICALS, 

A one-act comedy in verse, written by MM. Michel Carré and Jules 
Barbier, and entitled Le Berceau, was brought out last Wednesday at 
the Théatre Francais. It is little more than an elegant dialogue, of 
which the speakers are represented by M. Bressant and Madame Ar- 
| nould-Plessy. A husband and wife, through the fault of the former, 
are living in a state of semi-separation; which is happily abolished at 
the end of the piece, chiefly by the production at the right moment of 
the cradle in which their infant is slumbering. This is the “ Little 
| Treasure” story, with the treasure very little indeed. 

Signor Mario reappeared at the Italiens on Saturday last, as Almaviva 
| in J? Barbiere. Madame Alboni was the Rosina. 

M. Arnal made his débit at the Palais Royal on Friday the 14th, and 
is regarded as a most important addition to the company of that popular 
theatre. To celebrate the event, MM. Mare Michel and Labiche, who 
have achieved so many triumphs on the Palais Royal boards, had pre- 
pared a three-act ** comédie,” in which the débutant and M. Ravel the 
veteran comedian of the house were brought into friendly antagonism. 
This “‘comédie” is entitled Mesdames de Montenfriche ; and is one of those 
long farces that British adapters have from time to time endeavoured to 
plant on the English stage, but always without success. A hole made 
by the umbrella of one gentleman in the hat of another is the cause of 

| a lengthened hatred, that reveals itself in eccentric acts of vengeance, 
and, beginning in Paris, leads ultimately to a knife-duel in Spain; 
which, however, does not end fatally, the more prudent of the com- 
batants having buttoned a loaf under his waistcoat. 

An historical drama, called La Tour Saint Jacques-le-Boucherie, has 
been produced at the Théatre Impérial du Cirque. The ineidents, which 
relate to the fortunes of a young military adventurer, take place during 
the reign of Charles VI; whose mental peculiarity is found very con- 
venient, for he can be made idiotic or blessed with a lucid interval as the 
exigencies of the fable require. The names of MM. A. Dumas and X. 
de Montépin are affixed to the piece, but probably M. Dumas is rather 
the indorser than the maker, 





————_— 


Crttrrs to the Editar. 
Addison Road, 21st Nove mber 1856. 

Srr—I have to thank your reviewer or correspondent for the criticisms 
and observations he made upon my catalogue of unpublished coins, in your 
last number, 

I had hoped to have been able to give explanations and answers to his 
remarks in time for tomorrow's number; but I have been interrupted by 
other matters, and have not quite finished what I have to say. 

If in your next number after tomorrow you will admit them, they shall 
be sent, together with waxen impressions of the original coins; by which 
means your correspondent will see that in he is wrong, 
| though, I regret to add, in others right in his strictures on the work of 

Your obedient servant, C. R. Fox. 


some instances 


THI TICKET-OF-LEAVE QUESTION, 
16th November 1856. 

Sin—I do not see my way to turning your suggestions to account. 

The Prison Reformers agree not only in the principles of the bill of 1853, 
but, with the exception of some provisions on which there is no difference of 
opinion, and which doubtless will be altered, we agree with the bill. What 
we do not agree in is the manner in which the act is administered. 

1. The ticket-of-leave is no pledge of reformation, because the convict 
does not work his way out; time does the work, subject to the condition 
that if the conduct of the prisoner is very bad, his ticket is withheld for a 
short period. ; 

2. The condition as to good conduct indorsed on the ticket is uniformly 

disregarded by the Home Office, which requires a new conviction as the 

ground of revoking a ticket-of-leave. 
| 3. The Home Office furnishes the Police with no list of ticket-of-leave 
men, nor with any means of identifying them. What is the consequence ? 
Clifton and Marley (the murderer) ‘had doth forfeited their tickets before 
their last offences; but it is obvious that it was not until then that they 
were recognized, 

These are the main defects, and for these remedies have been pointed out ; 
but they are defects, not of the system, but of its maladministration Why 
then should we re pudiate, or seem to repudiate, the system Would it not 
be dangerous? Would it not aid the efforts of those who desire to discard 
encouragement in prison treatment, and who wish to return to fixe d terms 
of confinement ? JURIST. 





NATIONAL NAMES, 
Srrm—In reference to the article on Nationalities in last week’s Spectator, 
I would ask, whether it would not much tend to fuse the inhabitants of the 
British Isles into one nation, if the press would cease to make use of the 
words ** England”’ and “ English’? when the United Kingdom and its 
inhabitants are alluded to ? A Baririsu SuBJEct. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD JONN RUSSELL. 

Cvs, coteries, and journals, are discussing what shall be done 
with Lord John Russell; and, as a preliminary to the decision, 
are criticizing the statesman out of place in the freest and fullest 
manner. We have reviews of his political life, from his first 
entry into Parliament, forty-three years ago, down to his return 
from Vienna, eighteen months ago, and his retirement to the 
back-benches of the House of Commons. He is already treated 
as a person more historical than present. It has been remarked 
of Rossini the musical composer, that he had the peculiar fate of 
being fashionable, going out of fashion, being revived, and be- 
coming ‘‘a classic” in his lifetime. What happened to Rossini 
musically has happened to Lord John Russell politically ;_ his life 
in the House of Commons is treated as a thing of the past. Yet 
we still have Lord John on hand, and the question is, what to do 
with him? The commonplace idea is, to find him a niche in the 
British Walhalla, the House of Lords. 

Clubs and coteries were talking to this effect when we alluded 
to the gossip some weeks back: the distinct utterance appears to 
have concentrated the purpose of the noblemen and gentlemen who 
consider themselves responsible for disposing of Lord John: and 
they have some presentable reasons for the course which they sug- 
gest. In the House of Commons, Lord John is as it were a rival 
to Lord Palmerston : he is prescriptively the leader of the House 
of Commons, but there are two ed there,—one Lord John, 
who is the Parliamentary head of the Liberal party, and the other 
Lord Palmerston, who in a Parliamentary sense must rank second, 
but in a Cabinet sense takes the pas. Hence Lord John is de trop. 
Besides, he is always supposed to have a Reform Bill in his 
pocket ; which is just now accounted an inconvenient anachron- 
ism. It would be very lucky if he could be persuaded, that after 
forty-three years’ experience he is weary of the House of Com- 
mons, and had better retire to more tranquil scenes. If he should 
attempt to remain in the representative chamber, he might find 
that his constituency is tired of him. If he could be persuaded to 
the proposed “elevation,” he would supply what Lord Palmerston 
much lacks, an effective Parliament man in the Upper House. He 
could still give to the world his Education Bill from that lofty 
region, and any Reform Bill memoir that may lie among his papers 
would become harmless. 

There is something amusing in this public discussion about the 
manner of disposing of Lord John during his absence. Some of 





the reasons have considerable force in them, but perhaps they | 


have not so much force at present as they will acquire by a little 
keeping. As to Lord John’s constituency being tired of him, we 
do not believe it. Such might have been the case a year or two 
back, but towards the close of the last session Lord John oppor- 
tunely reminded Government of certain traditional sympathies 
which this country supposes itself to have with Liberal struggles 
for self-government on the Continent. Besides, political cireum- 
stances have altered since London City was inclined to criticize 
Lord John with severity. The historical critics are at present 
echoing each other’s remarks about Vienna, and affecting to 

ut on rather a “lenient” spirit; apparently forgetting, that if 

ord John failed to make peace at Vienna, he and M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys suggested that very principle, if not the literal arrange- 
ment, which was after all Bree in the treaty of Paris. And, 
whatever the public may think, nobody appears to have defini- 
tively asked the important question what Lerd John himself may 
think. Does he desire a Peerage? Js he tired of the House of 
Commons? A Peerage was proposed for him once before, and it 
did not prove to his taste. That was natural. Born to a ducal 
house, he is by far the most important man of his family; and 
he would gain no elevation, politically, socially, or historically, 
by being made a Peer. Why should he consent to be disrated 
by a promotion for the convenience of a political rival? If Lord 
John went into the House to be Premier, with younger colleagues 
in the Lower House, and with the power of explaining his own 
measures from a Parliamentary point of view, the arrangement 
would not be unsuitable to his position in the state. 

Lord John is not likely to look upon the House of Lords as a 
retreat for a political pensioner, consenting to go out of the House 
of Commons without saying good-bye in a manner which history 
would remember. The only way to render his elevation a weleome 
event to himself would be, to assist him in terminating his career 
in the House of Commons with some crowning achievement. Give 
him a success to finish off with—purchase his retirement with the 
carrying of a Reform Bill or an Education Bill, and he might not 
refuse his political apotheosis. 

There is one wullie reason why we might regret to see Lord 
John’s removal to the Upper House precipitated. We have 
never been among his adulators ; but, reviewing the whole of his 
Parliamentary life—looking to the spirit of his actions, to his 
faults as a as to his best qualities—we cannot find any man 
who exceeds him in a strong abiding sense of his duty as a Mem- 
ber of Parliament; and there are few men, very few indeed, who 
retain the same vivid sense of a Member’s rights and responsibili- 
ties. Lord John sits in the House of Commons by virtue of the 
British constitution, as the other Members do; but the difference 
between them is, that he knows it and is never asleep to the fact. 
There are other men who have studied the usages and customs of 
the House; there is one who is understood to have qualified him- 
self for the Speaker’s chair; but none preserves the same political 
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consciousness of his own position as the representative of the Bri- 
tish people, the conservator of popular rights distinguished from 
the rights of the Peers and the rights of the Crown—the upholder 
of the British constitution against the encroachments of time or 
the more insidious treachery of easy indifference. At the present 
day, when average Members are so willing to surrender the rights 
of the Commons in deference to Ministerial convenience, party 
cape, railway interest, or the mauvaise honte of the com- 
monplace Englishman afraid to contradict the fashion, it is not 
desirable to part with a man who is proud of being a British 
Member of Parliament, knows what the office is, and is resolyed 
not to abate its power. 





IMPERIAL MEDITATIONS. 

Wnuy, ifthe Emperor Napoleon is as hearty as ever in the English 
alliance, is the official antagonist of England, Count Walewski, at 
the head of the French Foreign Office ? If the Emperor wishes to 
be understood, why does he employ a language of compliment to 
the new Russian Ambassador whic suggests such equivocal in- 
ferences ? These questions have been earnestly canvassed in Eng- 
land, and the controversies which have continued in the French 
press have not helped to elucidate them. The public cannot un- 
derstand how it is that the Emperor Napoleon, with one policy in 
his mind, should consent to see another policy me out by 
his agents—his own falsified by a De Morny in St. Petersburg, in- 
verted by a Walewski in Paris. The Count de Morny is a very 
clever man, but he has not that high moral standing which 
could make his master hold him in awe; if Count Walewski is 
reputed to be of the Bonaparte blood, he has not that command- 
ing intellect which would compel a deference from one even higher 
than himself. Everybody knows these facts, and nobody can di- 
vine why the Emperor acts as if he were in ignorance of them. 
That it 1s his interest to stand upon the English alliance, is so 
clear that any man in his position must perceive it, much 
more a keen-sighted deeply-pondering man tke Louis Napoleon. 
As we remarked last a a Walewski or a De Morny 
may very well have a separate interest ; neither of those men has 
identified himself with the prosperity of France, or even the sta- 
bility of the present régime; but Louis Napoleon must stand or 
fall by the success of his imperial rule. There is no extraneous 
support upon which he can rely, in point of proximity, straight- 
forwardness, and trustworthiness, save that of England. But 
since he is a clear-sighted man, and the facts are plain, we must 
presume, what we hear asserted as a matter of fact, that he sées 
the truth distinctly—as distinctly as any other well-informed 
man of sense—as distinctly, for example, as it is seen by his friend 
Lord Palmerston, by Lord Lyndhurst, Mr. Edward Ellice, or any 
other politician with a keen eye and a steady head. But we are 
apt to forget that there may be other motives besides self-interest 
or the plain dictate of common sense. 

A somewhat minor affair is a case in point. There have 
been most contradictory reports about an extension of the Court 
revels. It was at first reported that the festivities of Compiégne 
—those brilliant gayeties which have rivalled the recreations of 
Louis Quatorze—were to be continued at Fontainebleau. Then 
it was said, that on the visit of the Count de Persigny, the Em- 
peror had been brought to perceive the necessity of his remaining 
in Paris, for the purpose of looking after affairs with his own eye 
and guiding them with his own master-hand. Next there was a 
report that Fontainebleau was too inviting to be given up. Again 
it was said, that the working classes had begun to grumble at 
the lavish expenditure and luxurious gayety of the palace, 
while penury and hunger were visiting the industrial home. 
The French people had been taught to look up to the a 
as the power on earth which would provide for them. They have 
received help from the distribution of employments, the modifica- 
tion in the price of bread, and other exercises of a Providence 
upon earth; and a hungry winter unmitigated is a thing that 
they do not understand as compatible with the Napoleonic empire. 
If hunger and penury come to them while the Court is amusing 
itself, they think that Second Providence has forgotten its as- 
sumed functions—that they are wretched in consequence of 
neglect; anda hungry stomach is rebellious. It is dangerous to 
exhibit these contrasts. Some sturdy and outspoken friend 





| had represented the danger in the proper quarter, and the Fon- 
| tainebleau rustication, it was said, had been given up. Not at all: 





down to a later date the guests still held their summonses; and 
the last report, the fifth, is that the expedition is to go forward. 
No, not the last, for there is a sixth: the sky is clouded over, 
and the invitations are retracted! The expedition is “ post- 
poned,” or given up for the season; but the alleged reason is, 
that the weather is unpropitious. Now why this vacillation ? 

One answer we may easily perceive. It is possible that a right 
royal mind, or what is more an imperial mind, may resent the 
idea of dictation; may recaleitrate at the notion of yielding to 
fear, to the dread of misconstruction, to the displeasures of a 
populace. Such motives have prevailed on yet more important 
occasions. The policy, the expediency, the good taste of giving 
up Fontainebleau were transparent ; and yet there was not 1mme~- 
diate compliance with the dictate of obvious good sense. We forget 
that in such questions, even among those on whom exalted power 
imposes vast responsibilities, actions are governed sometimes KY 
humour, by temper, by passion. We forget that there are still 
among us men who, like Mark Antony, would lose the world for 
a woman, or forfeit an empire rather than yield an announced in- 
tention, 
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The same class of motives would solye the question which at | no possibility of making a present return. It isin fact absorption of 
resent engages public attention in this country as well as on the our already insuflicient capital in a wide field of unreal commerce. 
Continent, why is W alewski tolerated when he is understood to That process cannot go on; it must stop. But for those who 
be blackballed ? W hy is there the semblance of continuing his | are busily engaged in the trading crowd and turmoil, there is no 

sliey, when the policy itself is seen through, condemned, repu- trustworthy test for discriminating between the true and the 
Dated ? Now is it not vossible that the invectives against Wa- | false. Numbers are engaged in bona fide labours on behalf of 
jewski and his course in this country may have appeared to amount | those who are trading in the unreal: the real traders are caleu- 
to dictation ? And is it not possible that a right independent lating on payment ; they will be disappointed ; and the suspension 
Emperor may resolve to take his chance with Russia, rather than of payments, or stoppage, will break the round of industry in 
succumb to accept his policy from an imperious press like that of | many a circle of genuine trade, This is hard; it will create dis- 
England? _ It és possible ; and there is a certain grandeur in the content sharpened by injustice and by hunger. 
courage which will face immense peril rather than budge save by This, however, is not the worst danger. Those who suffer 
its own free will and mere motion. pinching even in food can bear the hardship if others bear it 

There is indeed a greater grandeur—there is the power clearly | with them. But in the country which sees the greatest activity 
to perceive the wise course, and to pursue it, whether it be called | in the speculative trade, there is not the union of classes which 
wise or foolish, whether the pursuing it be accovnted spontaneous | would soften disappointment and encourage fortitude. The Go- 
or compulsory, a conquest or a concession. This is a grandeur | vernment has at once professedly confronted the ‘ seven mil- 
which may not be appreciated by contemporaries, though it would | lions” and confronted itself with the people. It has courted the 
be by history. But indeed it would be appreciated at this day ; | liabilities of a democracy without its safeguards. 
for a man who is strong and persevering in a wise purpose is Even that is not the worst. As a rule, the employing classes 
seldom thought to be persevering and wise against his will. We | have cast their lot with the Government, and they dread its re- 
do not readily associate the idea of involuntary submission with | moval, for fear of disturbance and loss. The employing classes 

wer and wisdom. But imperial power and vigorous sagacity | have been intent on profits, on interest for money lent. They 
are not always divorced from impetuous — and wayward | have pushed these speculations, which must be brought suddenly 
humours; and if we think they are, we shall sometimes be out in | to account. They have at the same time eschewed the dangerous 
our political reckoning. democracy—have stood aloof from the many; even more so than 
—_—----———_—— the Elected of December. Any general suspension of payments 

THE COMING COMMERCIAL STORM IN EUROPE. would afflict one class as much as another, but the working classes 
Tue greatest danger to be apprehended from the impending finan- would not think so. In the middle class they see those who have 
cial pressure does not lie in the magnitude of the liabilities that made money by the ups and downs of the market—speculators 
will be suddenly brought to the test of reality, vast as that will be. | Who have risked suspension of industry, which is starvation, in the 
We can only form an imperfect idea of the scale of the account that lust of lucre—a servile horde who worship an arbitrary govern- 
willhave to be balanced in a few months or weeks, with such ade- | ment for the sake of pelf—the authors of ruin and starvation, 
plorable shortness of cash to liquidate the balance. In a general eae = sao . = is this simple fact of separation of in- 
we can see it from the continually rising price of money, | ““TeS'S, 10 1deas, In leelings. 
+s is following the example of Anenden and Hamburg ; And if there were any general trouble in France—any of the 
and in Turin, where our old standard of “legal” interest has discontent which is begotten by arrested wages and dear bread— 
been retained at 5 per cent, the Government is compelled to throw | it is that separation between the classes of the people which 
the trade open, or to see capital leaving a country in which it is | would be a more dangerous element in the economic storm than 
remptorily needed for improvement. France has been buy- | ¢Ven the severance of Government from the people. Alone, un~ 
mg gold at any price, in order to dress the returns of the | guided, suspecting those who should lead and those who should 
Bank for the monthly parade, and to conceal the real aid, the multitude in their suffering would not be wise. We 
state of the deficit in France. But we find that there | Speak conditionally, for what human foresight can reckon the 
is the same deficit in Europe, the same in America, the same | events of the coming months ? but truly we shall be glad to see 
throughout the commercial world. Now, in America the power | the sun of spring returning upon Europe. 
of production is capable of an indefinite and not tardy expansion ; 
notwithstanding the high rate of interest, American gold has not THE FRAUD SYSTEM, 
ceased to cross the Atlantic: so that it is not America who is | Leoporp Repparn is the hero of a story already old; and while 
causing the drain. Neither is it England; where the proportion | we are awaiting the promised publication, “in a few days,” of 
of transactions based on real exchanges at a pry is large almost | the next story of railway fraud, we have two other eases, if not 
beyond precedent ; a fact known by the details of commerce, and | more, of extensive defaleations in other branches of commerce. 
attested by the extraordinarily small proportion of bankruptcies | Somebody remarked lately, that all these great frauds have been 
after so prolonged a “‘ tightness” of the money-market. ie verpetrated in railways and in the register-office of the company : 
ing generally, and excepting the fictions of positive fraud, our but this is a mistake. It is a mistake of a rather serious kind; 
trade is peculiarly genuine. Yet our money is not enough for our | for it shows that the closest observers of events have not yet ap- 
urposes. We do not occasion the drain, but suffer it. France | preciated the variety and extension of the frauds already effected, 
oes both. She drains us to fill up a constant leak. In France, | or of the system of dishonesty which leads to these disclosures, 
therefore, the money available is too little for the business on In fact, the frauds are not limited to railway property, or to 
hand ; but the derangement is greater somewhere else. ‘‘ Where | “ share” property; they happen also in private firms, and in en- 
else?” is a question difficult to answer offhand. Austria and | terprises of different kinds. Leopold Redpath was in the regis- 
Russia could probably account for some of the gold absorbed. We | ter-office of his company, and so was Robson; but the 
might eoabelity find the place of the greatest deficiency by tracing | Crystal Palace is not a railway; and if Carpentier and 
the rate of the interest actually paid; but it is not necessary. | Grélet perpetrated frauds upon a railway company, the Great 
We see clearly enough that there is more business on hand than | Northern of France, they were the cashiers of one of the directors, 
capital to cover it. and their fraud was quite different in its method from Robson’s or 
f there were a surplus capital in Europe, we could suffer the | Redpath’s. The frauds of Paul were perpetrated in a bank ; 
superabundance to be set a and invested in works of prospec- | Davidson and Gordon’s in bill-transactions and dock-warrants ; 
tive utility: since that is not so, if we are engaged on works of | Cole’s in dock-warrants and several other ways. The defaleations 
purely prospective utility, we may at once perceive that they will | ascribed to John William Stewart at Deptford consist of a remark- 
make no present return for the capital laid out upon them; the | able sort of embezzlement. As foreman of Messrs. Bunnet and 
Girele of exchanges will stop at such parts; and those who are | Corpe, contracting engineers, Stewart took a full allowance of 
risking their property will find that, although wealthy at some | moneys for the payment of the men, paid some of the higher class 
future date, they are beggars today. Those classes who risk their | less than their owners allowed to im, inflicted stoppages for 
industry depend upon the present: if interruption in the cirele of | short time and other irregularities, and even embezzled charitable 
returns is ruin to the Reulie capitalist, it is starvation to the ar- | allowances; while he seems to have stolen the time of the men 





tisan and labourer. | and materials from the firm. 

Is there any reason to suppose that a large part of the trade of The Docks Napoléon, in Paris, have produced a very instructive 
Europe is in this state of present sterility—that it is, for present | yariety among the frauds of the day. The company to which they 
a so far baseless and unreal? Yes, we have many evi- | bk long is a société anonyme, which was authorized, by a decree of 

ences of it. If some of the great credit societies of Paris are | the 7th September 1852, to establish in Paris, on lands belonging 


ed upon real transactions, with sufficient security, others, we | to the concessionaries, Messrs. Cusin, Legendre, and Duchesne de 
know, are not so. One of the innumerable ‘“ companies” of Paris | Vere, certain warehouses. The capital was to be 50,000,000 
is before the world just now in conjunction with the frauds of two | franes, divided into 200,000 shares of 250 francs each; in 1853 
of its original directors ; and the capital implicated in the acts of | the shares were as high as 305, in 1854 they were as low as 185, 
the two men and of other undertakings is stated at 2,000,000/. | Cusin and Legendre, not content with the docks, carried on a 
We could point to several whose operations have not been carried joint-stock bank, called the Union Commerciale; and they in- 
out, but which have absorbed large capital—in the aggregate, | vested part of the money which they took for the Dock Company 
millions upon millions sterling. It is in Paris that certain persons | jn another company, ‘ Usines de Sévres et Javal.” They are 
of small political credit have got up a crédit mobilier for Madrid, | now accused of having appropriated to their own use large sums 
where all credit was mobilized long ago in the most ludicrous sense belonging to the Docks Napoléon, of which they were the ori- 
of the words, since Spain cannot keep up the payments of interest | ginal concesssionaries and were still directors. Their deficit is 
on her consolidated interest of old loans. Again, Russia is asking | said to amount to nearly 260,000/, 
40,000,000/.—or at present 12,500,000/.—for railways, when rail- When it was discovered that Robson had managed his robbery 
Ways are everywhere in a state of depression. Austria is secking | by a fraudulent transfer of shares, the Crystal Palace Company 
a loan in the market. Here are millions upon millions of trading proposed to consolidate their 230,000 shares into stock. The con- 
im money which has no solid basis of present supply and demand, | solidation of the Great Northern shares did not prevent Leopold 
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Redpath’s fraud; and we do not see that the consolidation of 
the 200,000 shares of the Docks Napoléon could have prevented 
the leading directors from appropriating the moneys of the com- 
pany to other purposes. If the directors were to adopt a plan, 
ascribed to one company in a premature report, and were to 
resolve that every transfer of shares should pass through their 
own hands, it would give no guarantee to the shareholders 
in such a case as that of Cusin and Legendre? What guarantee 
would it give to the workmen in such a case as that of Bunnet 
and Corpe? Nor can it in any degree check malpractices in the 
purchase and keeping of stores ; a branch of business upon which 
railway directors would do well to keep a sharp watch. Those 
who aim at defrauding their employers will ome plan their 
stratagems according to their opportunities and to the supineness 
of those about them. If the shareholders are not vigilant, the 
directors are not to be trusted ; if the directors are asleep, clerks 
may be expected to go astray; if clerks are indolent, foremen 
and workmen will pilfer; and the results will be represented by 
the enormous figures to which we have grown accustomed. In 
these cases, it has been suggested that there can be no safety for 
the property of large joint-stock associations without an inde- | 
pendent audit,—an audit, say, under the Board of Trade: but 
we doubt the capacities of any official check entirely to prevent | 
the artifices of servants whose own masters do not look after their 
interests ; and the check would confessedly offer no kind of pro- 
tection for private firms or their workmen. 

It may be very hard that owners, directors, and shareholders, 
should be called upon to exercise this extreme vigilance. It is a 
proof of very low civilization when a man ean only feel that his 
property is safe while he holds it in his hand or has his eye upon | 
it; but if there is something to be borne in that way, it is the 
retribution for a national sin. The immediate culprits who are 
placed at the bar are not the only trespassers. It was not they 
who began these alarming practices. ‘There is perhaps no class 
which is now complaining of robberies committed upon it that has 
not itself, at some time or other, been running very close to the 
law. The early promoters of most of our railways, certainly the 
promoters of most of the extensions during the mania of 1847, 
repeatedly broke moral law, ‘if not the law of the land. To 
set up a rival railway for the purpose of defeating another 
enterprise—to bring Rouned a “fighting” line in order to 
wring concessions from another company—to get up among a 
few people the project for a competing line in order to extort 
money as the price of abandonment—to conspire for enormous 
—- to landlords as an act of favour to individuals—to 

ribe right and left as a mode of complying with the ‘ stand- 
ing orders’”’ in time—to“ get up” the semblance of a company 
for the sake of selling shares in the market—to pay dividends 
out of capital as a means of pushing off shares or stopping com- 
plaints,—these were only a few of the practices to which ‘ re- 
spectable”” men resorted. They formed a part of that successful 
strategy by which adventurers made sudden fortunes, earned valu- 
able testimonials, and became the admired of all beholders, But 
those great men, the promoters, chairmen, and directors of rail- | 
ways, did these things before the very eyes of the class whom they | 
appointed to be their subordinates, their clerks, their registrars. 
If great men “ make things pleasant” throughout a railway com- 
pany, what was Redpath doing but “making things plea- 
sant” at Chester Terrace and Weybridge? If dividends were 
paid out of capital, from whose pocket did the money come, 
if not that of the shareholders, who were deceived into the 
delusion that they were actually putting money into their pockets f 
And are directors more sacred beings than shareholders? If the 
director takes dividends out of the shareholders’ pockets, why should 
not a registrar take dividends out of the pockets of shareholders | 
and directors too? Shareholders are very generally pretty hand- 
some in their allowance to promoters, chairmen, directors, manag- 
ing engineers, and so forth ; and when directors only allow regis- 
trars, foremen, and guards, salaries below the value of the work 
done, is there not a stronger moral justification for the registrars, | 
foremen, and workmen, who make things pleasant out of the divi- | 
dends, out of the moneys paid, the stores bought, or the goods 
carried ? There really is no moral distinction between the two 
cases. Itis diamond cut diamond. The only safe management 
of joint-stock companies at present seems to be on the principle of 
set a thief to catch a thief. It is a troublesome pon ; but it 
has been very extensively inculcated in various branches of com- 
merce by the most forcible of all teaching, practical example. 














SUICIDE OF FRANCE BY HER OWN JOURNALS. 

Ar last the Paris press appears to be awake to the impolicy of the 
attacks upon England. Professedly they were in retaliation, but 
they were in their nature the kind of revenge which consists | 
in “cutting off one’s nose to spite one’s face.” The excuse was, 
that journals in this country had circulated calumnies against | 
some person or persons, unnamed, in France; and because ill- | 
conditioned writers in our perfectly free press gave vent to bad 
feeling or gossip, leading representatives of the French Govern- 
ment in the press set 5 Sa sm to work to damage the alliance. 
The official Moniteur gave its sanction by joining in this so-called 
retaliation: the Constitutionnel imparted the full colour, taking 
not the press alone, but the English Government—“ England,” 
whom it associated with Austria in “arrogant pretensions” and 
‘*intererested connivances.” And the Assemblée Nationale now 
comes out with a direct attack upon the alliance between France 
and England, Thus— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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_ “The English alliance will never lead us to forget that, at an epoch which 
is not-yery remote, in the reign of Louis XVI, the united fleets of France 
and Spain were mistresses of the Channel, and blockaded the English in 
their own ports. And, as it is not the destiny of states to conclude eternal 
alliances, and as events which cannot be anticipated by human wisdom may 
produce in the future combinations that have been witnessed in the past 
such as a war between France and her neighbours beyond the Channel, we 
express our hopes that, in this contingency, the French navy would be en- 
abled, with the assistance of an ally, were that ally even Russia, to counter- 
balance the power of Great Britain on the sea.”’ 
} The official Moniteur complained that certain personal attacks 
in English journals endangered the alliance ; but here is a French 
journa], issued under a censorship and thus negatively at least 
‘eum auctoritate et privilegio,” directly attacking the alliance 
and labouring to overthrow it, while contemplating another hos- 
tile alliance to make war upon England ! 

We leave the French Emperor, and Frenchmen generally, to 
consider which gains the most by the alliance, Constitutional 


CTATOR. 








| England or Imperial France. 


Journalism managed from the centre does not answer. This 
has been found out even in Paris. The Gazette de France ad- 


| mits that ‘the régime adopted with regard to the press does not 


in —— produce the advantage expected by those who esta- 
blished it.” The Stécle points to ‘‘ the thousand rumours circulating 
in Paris—false news, epigrams, and insinuations against the 
French Government”—circulating by favour of the suppression, 
We have such things in this country. Throughout the general 
body of the press, every functionary in France, “ from the sum- 
mit to the base, even down to the humblest garde champétre,” 
is ‘treated with extreme respect and consideration ’”’—so the As- 
sembiée admits ; and if, nevertheless, there are exceptions, we have 
also in English journals systematic attacks upon our own Court, 
and positive statements, with claborate circumstantial evidence to 
prove Lord Palmerston a “traitor.” Suppress these things, pre- 
vent a free press and public meeting, and he could have furnished 
the universal contradiction ? who could have told that all England, 
Manchester included, is with Lord Palmerston, so that the con- 
templated exhibition on Tower Hill has been indefinitely post- 
poned ? Suppress these things and they would permeate the whole 
of society as murmurs unchecked. We should be told, in hoarse 
but awful whispers, of the giant lurking in the cellar, that was 
some day to rise up and break the Castle of Otranto to pieces. 
We have out our giants from the cellar, and they prove to be 
nothing better than rats and mice, slugs and black beetles, and 
such small deer. There is nothing for suppressing calumny and 
sedition like good open public opinion, which destroys them as the 
wind destroys nasty vapours. 
VANE TEMPEST. 
ILLEGALITY OF THE JUDGMENT. 

A curtIovs question is raised by the Law Magazine, which sug- 
gests that Lord Ernest Vane Tempest would have ground for 
claiming a redress against somebody or other who has been guilty 
of illegal conduct towards him in the manner of his dismissal 
from the Army. It is clear that the Crown has the absolute and 
unqualified right to dismiss any officer and soldier, and may do 
so without assigning a reason: but where is the right to pro- 
nounce that he was guilty of ‘‘ conduct unbecoming an officer 
and a gentleman”? The dismissal could be effected without 
trial, but how could the pronouncement of guilt be effected with- 
out trial? The court of inquiry, said to have been held, goes for 
nothing ; it sits and acts im secret, and in the absence of the 
parties. ‘It is,” says the Law Magazine, ‘ a mere grand jury 
to determine whether or not the parties shall be put upon their 


| trial.” But this analogy does not appear to us to hold. Itisa 


court of inguiry and nothing more—a commission to ascertain the 
facts, not to determine whether or not there shall be a trial. The 
officer may be dismissed because his dismissal is necessary to dis- 
cipline, but he cannot be condemned without trial in a regular 
court by course of law. 

‘* The case of officers thus dismissed by the posagative is by no means a 
singular one. The Crown has the unquestionable right to dismiss a func- 
tionary who holds his office during pleasure. Take the instance of a Privy 
Councillor. The Sovereign orders the book to be brought, and strikes out 
the name of any Privy Councillor without cause assigned. It was thus that 
Mr. Fox’s name was erased in 1798, in consequence of a speech made at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern. But if the Gazette had added that he was re- 
moved ‘in consequence of seditious specches,’ or ‘ of treasonable speeches,’ 
at a tavern, this insertion would have been wholly illegal, unless he had 
been previously tried and convicted. The case is precisely the same with 
an officer dismissed.” 

As a mode of correcting the error, the Law Magazine suggests 
that the memorandum in the London Gazette should be with- 
drawn, and a second official memorandum issued, ‘ not specify- 
ing the ground of dismissal, but simply setting forth that her Ma- 


| jesty has no further occasion for the services of the dismissed 


officers.” The legal critic, however, is dealing with a more diffi- 
cult subject than he supposes. It is understood that the memo- 


| randum originally framed in the Horse Guards for publication in 


the London Gazette did simply state that Lord Ernest Vane Tem- 
pest and Cornet Birt had been dismissed, for a breach of discipline. 
That statement would have been only a record of the fact; the 
breach of discipline consisting in the breach of arrest. Such, we 
learn, was the memorandum submitted for ratification by the Com- 
mander-in-chief. The words ‘for conduct unbecoming an officer 
and a gentleman” were added subsequently. If the doubt in the 
Law Magazine is correct, the aggrieved parties perhaps have it in 
their power to proceed by way of criminal information, or action 
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for libel ; but against whom would the action lie ? Not against 
the Commander-in-chief: he may be the responsible Minister in 
the case, but it is not stated that he ‘‘advised”’ the addition of 
the inculpatory words. On the other hand, ‘the Crown van do 
no wrong.” One resource might be to proceed against the editor 
or publisher of the Gazette for the publication of the libel. 
Practically, indeed, there is not likely to be much question in 
the matter. It has been explained that the case was submitted 
to a court of inquiry, and not to a court-martial, for the very 
purpose of sparing the publication of facts which none of the oat 
ties would like to bring before the public. An action for libel 
against the editor or -publisher of the Gazette would inevitably 
draw forth these facts in justification ; so that we are not likely 
to see the legality of the record in the Gazette judicially 
called into question. Yet it is important to make a note, that 
although the Crown can dismiss an officer from the service, the 
utterance of a sentence pronouncing guilt, without trial, is an 
illegal act. 
THE ART EXHIBITION IN MANCHESTER. 
Ir there is any danger to the Manchester Art Exhibition of 1857, 
it is not in the deficiency of pictures which some anticipated, but 
in a plethora of pictures. The possibility of deficiency was shut 
out by the high patronage which the collection received. The 
Queen and Prince Albert came forward with their pictures; Mr. 
Holford, Lord Salisbury, Lord Hertford, Mr. H. D. Hope, Lord 
Ellesmere, and other leaders in such matters, agreed to lend ; the 
fashion is set, and every collector follows suit. The new fear is 
lest the Manchester Art Exhibition shall be as completely swamped 
in canvass as a lady’s costume is by the over-abundance of 
flounces. There will be some very fine paintings, some yet finer, 
some finest; there will be bad, worse, and worst; and it will 
need careful cataloguing or ticketing of the pictures, with a pro- 
yer classification, for those whose eyes will for the first time wan- 
er over acres of paint. We all know how easy it is for the un- 
accustomed eye to be trapped into admiring that which upon 
more deliberate judgment it contemns; and since the object is to 
instruct and cultivate the taste of Manchester, it will be well to 
supply some guide for discriminating—so far as the courtesy of a 
host will permit him to discriminate the qualities of his “ gift 
horses.” 

But the original aim of the exhibition was not limited to pic- 
tures: the idea was to teach modern art workmen by old art work ; 
to place before them specimens of the mode in which decoration 
has been applied to clothing, furniture, and useful articles, as in- 
centive to emulation among ourown workmen. From the current 
reports, however, there appears some chance that the arrangement 
for furniture, garments, arms, household and other implements, 
may be passed by. It is true that the Committee boast of having 
the loan of the Soulage collection ; but that represents only a sin- 
gle period, and not one of art manufactures familiar to British 
use, 

Let us take a single example of the way in which art, mechani- 
cal improvement, and history, elucidate each other. There are 
few things more suggestive than the manner in which the im- 
plements of war have been changed, both in showing the degree 
of art which a people possesses, and the cultivation of the art of 
war itself. The naked savage was succeeded by the man in an 
iron wall of his own ‘‘ body arms,” more or less in use down to 
the last century, or almost to the present ; until the rapid move- 
ment of bodies of foot soldiery compelled the abandonment of the 
iron clothing. That which had been a defence became an encum- 
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SIR ROBERT PEEL’S STATESMANSHIP.* 
PoLiTIcaL discoveries are not a statesman’s vocation. A minis- 
ter who should attempt to carry out “ original views” in politics, 
would soon find that he had undertaken an impossible task, un- 
less he held his office under a despotism. Even then he might 
find that he had sacrificed his power, unless his discovery was 
merely a development of latent popular opinion. Peel had no 
pretensions to original discovery. Neither had he the dra- 
matic foree of character, and the power of impressing 
mankind with an idea of their “genius,” which give to 
some men, as to the younger Pitt, a preéminence and repute 
far beyond what their actual success in affairs would justify. 
Tried by a more practical test, the late Sir Robert Peel will 
found to equal if not indeed to excel any Minister of this country, 
except the great statesmen of the Tudors and the Commonwealth. 
With the exception of the Reform Bill, his name was identified 
with all the measures which indicate the advance of the age, 
which still affect the wellbeing of the people, and which are cal- 
culated to exercise a permanent influence on the country. One 
of his earlier measures, of which little is said, the organi- 
zation of the Police in Ireland—followed at a later period by 
a similar organization in London, now gradually spreading 
over the kingdom—was perhaps the most original and spon- 
taneous thing he ever aid. Some writers, and Smollet among 
the number, had commented on the want of protection furnished 
by Government to the public; but general opinion was sluggish ; 
nay, notwithstanding the immense increase of portable wealth, 
the growth of large towns with their facilities for harbouring 
criminals, the change in the habits of life—the discontinuance of 
arms, for instance—and that the police formzil> temained prett 
much as it was in the middle ages, while its vitality haa Jolene 
the majority of Britons still entertained the prejudice in favour of 
freedom to be plundered. On the other hand, ‘Peel’s Bill” of 
1819, which was and still is the cause of so much obloquy from a 
certain sect, was in itself the least original thing he ever under- 
took. Public faith was pledged to the restoration of the metallic 
currency ; the practical and scientific wisdom of the country had 
agreed upon its necessity ; the Bank of England, by “ applying 
the screw,” in 1816 and 1817, had filled its coffers, and re- 
duced the difference in value between its notes and gold 
to a small percentage; the evils, whatever they might be, 
which attended a return to cash payments, had passed with the 
great crashes of 1816-17 and their consequences. There was nothing 
to do but to pass the bill. A great merit of Peel was that he did 
this, while others would only have talked about it, or postponed 
it to that “‘ more convenient season” which never comes; and he 
did it, as was his wont, thoroughly, in a way to se¢t/e the matter. 
The greater merit of Peel was the firmness with which he ad- 
hered to the sound view of the Currency question, against cla- 
morous interests, and amid temptations that might have swayed 
a weaker man, and the consistency with which he carried out the 
principle, through the Small Notes Abolition Bill and the com- 
pulsory restriction on the Bank to proportion its a om issues to 
its gold. It would be ridiculous to ascribe to any individuals the 
sound condition of our financial system that has carried us so un- 
injured through the recent war, or the sensible state of the public 
mind which looks with such coolness on foreign projects pro- 
mising large profit. The vast difference between the public mind 
of 1816~’26 and of 1856 is to be traced to a dissemination of the 
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brance ; that which had been an improvement was superseded by 
another improvement. In inspecting the armour, pw ideas 
are obtained of the art of handling the metal, and of the changes 
which have taken place in political organization. It not 
enough, however, to show suits of armour as they are shown in a 
Lord Mayor’s show: the object should be, so to arrange that part 
of the collection as to present a clear historical view, both in suc- 
cessions and in mtd Has this been done? Have the Com- 
mittee any well-digested plan of arrangement for this part, or for 
the whole arrangement; any clear idea to lead themselves, or to 
lead the visitor, who will have within a few hasty visits to view 
a myriad of objects familiar in name but strange to the sight? 
The question is one which determines the greater or lesser utility 
of the exhibition, 


is 





Ramway Avprirs.—A grand fact has come out with regard to the 
Redpath frauds. The Company professed to know its own capital; the 
Directors knew that they were paying dividends on a larger capital ; yet 
the accounts had been audited! In the last report of the Company is 
the following letter. 


** Accountant’s Department, Aug. 7, 1856. 
“To the Chairman and Directors of the Great Northern 
Railway Company 
“Gentlemen—The accounts and books in every department continue to 
be so satisfactorily kept that we have simply to express our entire approval 
of them, and to present them to you, for the information of the sharehold- 
ers, with our usual certificate of their correctness. 

_“* We have the honour to remain, gentlemen, your very faithful and most 

obedient servants, 
(Signed) 


Joun CHAPMAN 
J. Carrey, 
After Robson’s detection, clerks were set to examine the Great North- 
ern books, and they discovered the fraud in a single day. So much for 
the value of an audit executed in the same office. To be really valuable, 
the audit should be ind pendent; and the Board of Trade has been sug- 
gested as the proper department to provide the machinery. 


4 Auditors.’ 





principles of political economy, and the frequent ventilation of 
the Currency question in Parliament, pamphlets, and the news- 
paper press. But so far as positive law or any single person can 
claim the merit of the present state of things, the merit is due to 
Sir Robert Peel. Those who consult his speeches on the Currency 
will find great soundness and a ventana depth with the utmost 
clearness of expression. His connexion with the abolition of the 
Corn-laws and the virtual establishment of Free-trade is matter 
of too immediate notoriety as a fact or in its effects to need dwell- 
ing upon. If his currency and commercial measures stood alone, 
we apprehend it would not be easy to point out a single and al- 
most an isolated Minister who exercised such a direct influence 
on the material interests of a country, or stamped such an impress 
on one class of legislation. 

It is the custom to consider Romilly as the originator of Cri- 
minal Law Reform. Strictly, such is not the fact. During the 
last century, men occasionally noted the cruelty of the laws; 
Fielding sometimes with mingled pathos and humour, Voltaire with 
wit and satire. Sir William Meredith, when Romilly was a youth, 
vainly attempted to effect some amelioration in our then Draconic 
code. Thirty years later, Romilly attempted the same thing with 
the like practical unsuecess ; but with a new generation, and the 
regular publication of debates, he had a wider field and a more 
receptive audience. His merit consists not in originating, but in 
ripening the subject with the public, by his zeal, his learning, 
and the general respect attaching to his high character. It was a 
personal defect which Peel shared with Addison, that he could 
‘bear, like the Turk, no brother near his throne.” A compliment 
to Romilly would have been quite as appropriate as to a corn-law 
agitator. But this omission being passed over, great praise must 
be assigned to Peel as a reformer of the criminal law. The re- 
form concerned a class of people from whom he had nothing to 

* Sir Robert Peel, as a Type of Statesmanship. By Jelinger Symons, Esq., 
Barrister-at-law. Published by Longman and Co, 
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— a a RE ' —— 
hope or fear ; the change was misliked by such influential classes as | Huskisson and Palmerston, with the Catholic question colouring 
5 


judges, bishops, and that large number of pane who are averse 
to improvements that do not benefit themselves; no party interest 
could be rallied in support of it; from the gradual way in which 
it was necessary to proceed the measures could produce no striking 
éclat; and the author had considerable difficulties to surmount 
with some of his colleagues. But he saw that the improvement | 
was desirable, and he made it. Many people speak as if Peel be- | 
fore the Catholic Emancipation Bill had been looked upon as a | 
bigoted Orange leader. This was by no means the case. Peel was | 
never the object of such odium as Canning, till towards the close of 
Lord Liverpool’s Administration, excited ; for Peel was not a pro- | 
voking and insolent man, nor did he ever cut poor verbal jokes on | 
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everything, was impossible. The final upshot no one could foresee : 
it might have been revolution, it might have been anarchy. Some 
dim impression of these difficulties, and of the fact that Peel both 
in 1829 and in 1846 really laid a rising storm at the expense of 
much personal pain to himself and of immediate political damage 
seems to have influenced the public mind—to have produced that 
confidence in his prudence and safe-steering through any difficulty 
which undoubtedly existed in society at large, even among actiye 


| opponents who had no personal interest in opposition. His popu- 


larity is otherwise inexplicable; for the public at large are no 
favourers of dishonesty and treason. 
It is now generally admitted that the Catholic question 


human afflictions or infirmities, as ‘‘the reverend and ruptured | must have been settled in 1829; and much of the dispute 


Ogden.” He was rather looked up to and popular among the more | 


really resolves itself into the manner of doing it. If we look at 


thoughtful Liberals, for his currency views and his legal reforms. | 9 measure merely as a thing to be done out of hand, Peel took the 


The Catholic question, like the Corn-laws, is even yet so pro- | rieht mode. 
welt upon. | Jowers; and perhaps it was here, after all, that the shoe really 


minently before the public mind that it needs not be 
Peel avowedly yielded not to conviction but necessity, Except in 
the exclusion of O’Connell, ‘by particular desire,” the measure 
itself was as large and all-embracing as it could well be made; 
but it was not so conclusive in its results as his other measures. 
Various causes contributed to this, but a main cause was priestly 
ambition and religious fanaticism, which will not let people be 
miet. 

. In all these great measures, bearing so immediately upon the 
wants or wellbeing of society, and leaving upon it so perma- 
nent an impression, party hostility only instances two as Scie 
been carried under discreditable circumstances: these are the re- 
peal of the Corn-laws and Catholic Emancipation. The charge 
as regards the Corn-laws is much the slighter of the two. 
There was no treason, for there was no trust. When the first 
heat of the Reform contest was over, Liberals resumed and ex- 
tended their former confidence in Peel. The old or more bigoted 
Tories muttered or growled their distrust, threatening ven- 
geance if he again deceived them. He himself, with an un- 
usual openness, declared, in answer to taunts that he would 
have to obey his party, that if he took office it would be to 
carry out his own views of public policy, not those of other 
people. ‘*Consistency,” in the ancient sense of the term, had 
od away. The rapid progress of the world rendered per- 
sistence in old ideas impossible to thinking men, who would 
act in or influence affairs. No man of any mark in his own 
circle entertained the same opinions in 1846 as he did in 
1816 or even 1826, though he might say he belonged to the same | 
side. The Reform Bill, especially, had broken up the old limits. 
If any practical public man were taken and tested, his change 
would be found to have been quite as great as Sir Robert Peel’s. 
For instance, Lord John Russell had expressed opinions in fa- 
vour of the Corn-laws perhaps stronger than Sir Robert’s. He 
changed as rapidly, without that knowledge of coming evil which 
the Minister possessed ; without higher motive, it was universally 
supposed, than that of clutching a party advantage ; besides dis- 
turbing when he could not settle, and wanting the courage even 








to attempt a settlement. No doubt, there is a class of mind which, 
speaking with exactness, cannot be said to have an opinion, 

ugh it may hold fast by an inherited prejudice, But ‘* who 
can control his fate ?’—on Thursday the 16th December 1852, the 
avenging Nemesis achieved a triumph: the larger part of the as- 
sailants of Peel wheeled round with more rapidity than ever he 
did, and abandoned the only distinctive “cry” they had, without 
i other motive than that of keeping “in.” 

atholic Emancipation is a more difficult point to agree upon. 
The public danger was perhaps less than from the Corn-laws, 
as hunger is harder to deal with than party differences or even 


religious zeal; though the immediate — pressure would | 
i 


come more home to Peel than the distant risk of revolt. 
But in 1829 party consistency and party ties were of a 
stronger kind than in 1846. Neither had Peel created the old 
Tory party, as he did the Conservative party pretty much on the 
understanding that he was to be master; nor was the maxim 
that a statesman was to be independent of mere party so much 
received as after the break-up = the Reform Bill. Whatever 
blame may attach to a rupture of party ties under such cireum- 
stances attaches to Peel. Men will apportion the blame in accord- 
ance with their preconceived opinions, or the view they take of 
the circumstances. Let us look at them. 

Apostacy in the sense of abandoning an opinion there was not. 
Peel only professed to obey a necessity which he had resisted as 
long as he could. From the movement in the country afterwards, 
it is amg that he might have got an Anti-Papal majority on a 
dissolution ; but it is not clear that sufficient voting strength 








existed ; the men who shouted, and spouted, and formed proces- | 


sions, might not be electors. It is still less clear that any com- 
mon appeal—anything short of the actual bill—would have 
brought them out. From a well-known speech of the Duke of 
Wellington, a civil war seems to have loomed before him; Peel 
in his ‘‘ Memoirs” expresses a doubt of the fidelity of the Trish 
soldiers. How far these apprehensions were well-founded, or 
really believed in, it is impossible to ascertain. We may be quite 
sure that a Parliamentary danger was distinctly visible to peel. 
In the then balanced state of parties on the question, he might in 
a new House of Commons, perhaps in the old, have got a 
** measuring-cast” majority; but to work the Government in 
a time of confusion or = hag against such an Opposition 
as he must have met, led by Henry Brougham and aided by 


He undoubtedly disregarded the feelings of his fol- 


‘To think one thing and another tell,” is “ between 


pinched. 
Practically, a 


man and man” highly blameable if not base. 


| species of untruth is recognized as unavoidable in public affairs or 


in any large business. If a man fighting a desperate cause were 
to avyow his own opinion of it, he would encourage his adversary 
and secure his own defeat. A barrister may strenuously advise 
one course at consultation, yet openly argue against that advice, 
A Minister of State who opposes a measure in Council is permitted 
by public ethics to advocate it in Parliament: if he ‘spoke the 
truth” on the business, everybody would ery out against fim, and 
say he was deservedly dismissed. Any man contemplating a 
change in any thing continues his old course till he sees his way 
clearly and has made up his mind. Yet Mr. Jelinger Symons at- 
tacks Peel because he did not allow his opinion to be known as 
soon as he suggested his ideas on Emancipation to the Duke, be- 
fore the Premier, the Cabinet, and the King, had agreed upon 
anything. Such a course, besides its folly, would have been 
worse treason than any that has been alleged against him. 

Resignation has often been suggested as an alternative. It was 
perhaps the proper course ; it was undoubtedly the course which a 
prudent man looking only to himself would have taken. Its pa- 
triotism may be doubted. The Pro-Catholics could not have 
passed an Emancipation Bill through a new House of Commons, 
though they might with the old House. They could never have 
overcome the Peers backed by the Crown. Once snugly in place, 
however, it may be doubted whether the Whigs and Irish agi- 
tators would much have concerned themselves about the settle- 
ment. They might have brought forward measures for rejection; 
or they might have repeated the Canning farce that (Government 
being “friendly” to the measure) his Majesty should not be 
“troubled” about it. A somewhat similar course, it may be re- 
membered took place with the Appropriation-clause, after it had 
served its turn. 

Peel’s inconsistencies, however, appear greater in him than in 
others quite as inconsistent, from his House of Commons train- 
ing, his rhetorical skill and power, and perhaps too great a desire 
for House of Commons applause. 

‘* His verses rarely wanted their due feet, 
And for his theme he seldom sang below it.” 
He always made the most of the present subject without regard 
to the future; as if, like a lawyer, his responsibility ended with 
the immediate case. This spirit of triumphing advocacy was a 
vice in him, and carried to an extreme. We think, however, 
that the true ground of dissatisfaction among his more respect- 
able adherents was that already indicated—a wounding of their 
‘‘amour propre.” Both Pecl and the Duke seemed to entertain a 
contempt for their political followers, as of men without souls they 
could call their own. Both appear to have expected their adhe- 


| rents to wheel round at the word of command, and to take opin- 


ions as soldiers would take orders from their chiefs, 
“ If this were so, it were a grievous fault ; 
And grievously hath Cwsar answered it.” 

When a man has filled so large a space in the public mind for 
so many years, has settled such great questions, and exercise 
such an influence on his age and beyond it, his statesmanship 
would seem to be unquestionable, though his particular grade or 
character might be open to discussion. The author of the book 
before us thinks otherwise. To determine whether Peel was or 
was not a statesman, is the object of his publication ; and he 
decides in the negative, without hesitation or misgiving. 

“To regard him as entitled for a moment to the character of a statesman, 
is to degrade the attributes of statesmanship into capacities for commanding 
Parliamentary majorities, by ministering to the ascendant passions and pre- 
judices of the hour, e ag ° ° 

‘*To the fame of an historic statesman who shall live in the great gallery 
of some future Macaulay, he never had any title, or even the germ of @ 
chance. So that as regards the future, Mr. Peel would have lost nothing by 
eschewing pretensions to principles, and the other qualities of great men; 
whilst he would far more effectually, usefully, and honourably have ful- 
filled his destiny and performed his mission. ° eo 

‘‘Though we are removed from the vices and fatuities of the Liverpool 
and Newcastle Cabinets, and the minor profligacies of later dynasties, we 
are bereft of the elements of any order of power essential to the fruits of 
legislation and the functions of government. This is the natural result of 
that subjugation of principles to the chances of Parliamentary majorities, 
of which Sir Robert Peel’s career was a type and a sanction. It is the har- 
vest we must expect to reap from the misjudgment which attempts to raise 
that able administrator, that dexterous debater, and useful man, to a repu- 
tation which history and the maturer wisdom of other times will hold sa¢ red 
toan order of statesmanship characterized by the greatness of Chatham, 
the talents of Burke, and the consistent probity of Lansdowne.” 
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These extracts, brief as they are, will indicate the tone of the book, 
and the spirit in which the writer sets about his self-imposed task. 


Of all that has been written upon Sir Robert Peel after the fury of 


the immediate conflict was past, it seems to us the narrowest 
in its tests, and the least measured in its tone. Points may 
be occasionally made, though perhaps not new; there are bits 


where Peel is fairly ~ nye. and there are passages 
which, though the reader may not altogether agree with 


them, possess a merit of the pamphlet or the article order, In 
the grasp of mind, the critical acumen, the dispassionate judg- 
ment necessary to treat the subject of Sir Robert Peel and his 
necessarily large concomitants, Mr. Jelinger Symons is deficient. 
He begins with a review of the political condition of England 
just before the entrance of Peel into public life, which is as poorly 
reasoned as may be ; the real conclusion from the premises being 
the self-evident pe ree. that the times were favourable toa 
man fitted to take advantage of them. The plan of the remainder 
of the publication consists in passing under review the successive 
stages of Peel’s career,—as his government of Ireland, the Cur- 
rency Bill, Catholic Emancipation,—winding up with a sort of 
summary or “character.” In these chapters there is often an at- 
tempt at largeness, which mostly falls into looseness ; so strange 
a neglect of precision, that there appears the greatest ignorance 


about facts which the writer must know to be wrongly stated ; at | 


times a minute cavilling, where the hypercritic turns out to be 
incorrect. A large portion of the earlier censure rests upon the 
(perhaps unconscious) unfairness of looking at Peel’s influence in 
his later days,—assuming that he always had a similar power, and 
censuring him for not exercising what he had not got. Neither does 
Mr. Symons allow anything for growth or experience, except in 
the personal bearing of Sir Robert. A spirit pervades the whole 
which mostly renders trustworthy judgment impossible. When 
Peel’s views are those of Mr. Symons, he praises; when they are 
opposed to him, he blames. These characteristics, and some 
others, could be illustrated by instances were it worth while, 
which itis not. The book is less remarkable for any inherent 
merit, than for the nature of its subject, its pretentious charac- 
ter, and often a strange rabidness of feeling. 

There are, as we have intimated, fair things in the book; but 


unless the conclusion is very obvious, the author seems rarely to | 


arrive at accuracy. ‘Take this passage from the close. 

“Tt is one of the prepossessions which springing from shallow ground 
often takes fast hold of the English mind, that the liberal acts of the later 
policy of Sir Robert Peel were the result of pride; that it was the practical 
resentment with which he visited the alleged slight of the old families of 
the country, whose patrician prejudices and distant bearing towards the 
offspring of plebeian enterprise had established the feud of caste between 
them. This is probably an error; and if not wholly devoid of truth, is at 
least too little substantiated and probed to have a place in the estimate 
of his public career. There are two facts alone which militate against the 
belief. 
aristocratical families of the country. He enjoyed as much of their society 
and intercourse as a man of his temperament, pursuits, and habits, was 
likely to avail himself of, even if his descent were direct from the Planta- 
genets. 
lies, and previous even to his entry on pub 
racter had been manifested, which is if 
Byron mentions him when at Harrow. ‘He was my form-fellow, and we 
were at the top of our remove. Je were on good terms, but his brother was 
my intimate friend.’ He is said never to have lived on close terms of inti- 
macy with any of his acquaintances even in his college days, when friend- 
ships are usually formed with more freedom, and flourish with less restraint 
than at any other period of life. 

“Nor is it moreover credible that a gentleman of such wealth and 
acquirements was excluded from noble society because he owed his fortune 
to the industry of his father. Patrician scruples are not so punctilious even 
where no adjuncts of education or character have compensated for want of 
inéage. In fact, where low breeding survives the concomitants of low birth, 
and no moral merit or mental power atone for either, we have had but too 
recent an instance in London society how little these have deterred aris- 
tocratic idolatry of mere wealth in its coarsest and most repulsive develop- 
ment, Sir Robert Peel had few patrician friends, not because they slighted 
him, but because he shunned them.”’ 

Of course no proof can be had on such a subject when the man 
himself is silent. But the popular opinion seems as well founded 
as the doubt of Mr. Symons. Few suppose that when a man be- 
comes a powerful minister and leader of his party he is subject to 
social rebuffs : 

—* if in Downing Street Old Nick should revel 

England’s Prime Minister—then bless the Devil.” 
But there was a time, nearly fifty years ago, when “ young 
Peel,” a cotton-spinner’s son, was promoted over the heads of 
expectants of better birth and Saber social position, and of 
which time the successful chief might entertain unpleasant re- 
miniscences, If there is any truth in the popular opinion, 
dating as far back as the time of Emancipation at least, it would 
tend partly to explain the contemptuous treatment of his follow- 
ers, which is otherwise inexplicable in so prudent aman, Some 
feeling whether of rankling soreness or philosophic disdain seems 
to have endured to the last, else why his refusal of all personal 
honours, and the posthumous veto to his family ? 


ic life, the unsociability of cha- 





MRS, BROWNING’S AURORA LEIGH." 
THERE was always something of the Titaness about Mrs. Brown- 
ing: her instincts were towards the vague, the vast, the in- 
definite, the unutterable; and the ideal world in which her 
unagination lived was a world of formless grandeur, of radiant 
mist, in which shapes of superhuman majesty moved and loomed 
y glorious. In her art she was a Pythoness struggling for 


wai” Leigh, By Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Published by Chapman and | great poem in our sense of the word, but only at writing fine sense 


In the first place, Sir Robert Peel was not thus distanced by the ! 


Long before he had incurred the — odium of his former al- | 


lustrated in the way in which Lord | 
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utterance, too full of the god to do more than writhe her lips in 
convulsed agony ; her speech was inarticulate, often because she 
meant so much ; the note she sounded became a hollow noise, be- 
cause it was so deep. In this state of mind she wrote lyrical 
dramas on the Fall of Man and the Crucifixion of Christ, which 
were little more than hysterical spasms; poured herself forth in 
| improvisations which in one stanza stirred every heart and thrilled 
every soul, and in the next moved inextinguishable laughter, so 
strangely were strength and weakness mingled, grand thought 
and deep feeling with nonsense, affectation, and wilful puerility. 
Casa Guidi Windows was a great advance, though still there 
was much to do before she became mistress of her own powers— 
before she could guide the mettled coursers of her chariot with a 
light finger on the silken reins of art. Aurora Leigh is in point 
of execution another great step forward : if the steeds still toss 
their heads somewhat wildly for well-bred carriage-horses, still 
snuff the air as if the trackless desert were their native home, it is 
that their mistress prefers to drive with a loose rein, and would 
rather ride with Mazeppa than take a ticket by the Great Western 
or a canter round Rotten Row. 

But the old anarchic nature of the Titaness is still discernible ; 
still there is something of the old contempt for limitation and the 
littleness of completeness; still the conception vast and vague 
and only half-realized; rich elements of force and beauty in 
chaos and confusion, the waters heaving and boiling with life ere 
yet the demiurgic spirit has brooded over them and given to 
each thing its definite form and its separate place. The poem 
professes to be the autobiography of a woman of genius, who 
early in life refuses to marry a man she likes, because he, being 
a philanthropist, seems to her to seek her for his wife not so much 
as a woman whom he loves, and whose love he wants, as to be his 
helper in his social work. She is further offended by his slight 
estimate of art and literature, and by his disbelief in a woman’s 
ability to attain high excellence in either. So far as concerns 
herself, the record is one more of feelings than of facts, a 
history of mental growth and the development of character ra- 
ther than of fortune and outward incidents. But there is 
| no lack of incidents, and those of so startling a character 
that they might serve for the plot of a Victoria melodrama. 
Indeed, nothing can be more evident than that Mrs. Brown- 
ing has not cared to throw an air of everyday probability 
over her story, or to propitiate in the least that sort of refinement 
which avoids almost with equal horror violent emotions and ec- 
centric actions. The two principal characters in the book, besides 
the autobiographer Aurora Leigh, are her cousin Romney Leigh, 
whom she refuses to marry for the motives before assigned, and a 
girl of the lowest station, named Marian Erle, who is pure and 
good though abjectly poor and the child of brutal tramps. There 
| are other characters incidentally introduced, ene of whom, a 
fashionable young widow, Lady Waldemar, plays a leading part 
in the development of the story ; but the three we have mentioned 
are the principal dramatis persone, and it is in their mutual rela- 
tions that the interest of the poem consists, Thus we have already 
two very distinct elements of poetic excitement in the growth of 
Aurora’s character,—in her experience as woman and artist, and in 
the strange fortunes of Romney Leigh and Marian Erle. But along 
| with these, we have on the one hand, as appropriate enough to 
Aurora’s autobiography, frequent discursive reflections on art and 
life in general, sketches of people in society, the brilliant talk of 
London evening-parties, and “al that might naturally enter into 
the journalizing of a literary woman mixing in the literary and 
fashionable society of London; and on the other, as Romney 
Leigh is a philanthropist to begin with, and loses his wife em | 
an overstraining on the practical side of life and marriage, he too 
passes through the various pene of Socialistic opinion; and the 
book not only abounds in discussion and allusions to the various 
and conflicting theories and schemes for the regeneration of so- 
ciety, but its deepest object consists, we should say, in the con- 
trast and final reconcilement of Aurora’s artistic cultivation of 
the individual, with Romney’s mechanical and materialistic plans 
for the improvement of the masses. It would require not per- 
haps more genius and intellect than Mrs, Reswulng bes shown, to 
organize all this material, all these elements, into a poem of which 
each part should grow from the expanding life of the central 
idea, and be necessary to the completeness of the whole; but it 
would require a more patient endurance of intellectual toil, a 
more resolute hand upon the reins, more thought, more pains, 
less self-indulgence in composition, less wilfulness, She has suc- 
ceeded in writing brilliantly and powerfully almost throughout 
this long poem of more than ten thousand lines of blank verse ; 
she has touched social problems with the light of her penetratin 
intellect and the warmth of her passionate heart; has paintec 
scenery with a free outline and a glowing colour ; has sketched 
characters as a sensitive and observant woman can sketch them ; 
above all, she has dramatized passion with a force and energy that 
recall the greatest masters of tragedy: but these various excel- 
lences, though they make a book interesting, and prove genius of 
a high order, do not make a great poem, and will never be held 
to do so by any persons who know and feel that a work of art is 
something different in kind from the finest discursive talk, or even 
from a collection of studies however masterly, and though they 
may be ingeniously patchworked into a cleverly-devised frame. 

It may be that Mrs. Browning cares little for this distinction ; 
and that she would tell us, that, provided the wine be good, the 
shape of the glass matters not—that she never aimed at writing a 
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and deep feeling. Be it so, if she really is satisfied with that ex- 
planation. We do not understand an artist who ignores art, 
especially when the consciousness of high moral and artistic aims 
is evidently present, and only the patient effort, the resolute will 
to conquer difficulties, is wanting. For the rest, she has succeeded 
in saying a number of beautiful things in a free and natural man- 
ner, that loses little of its ease and lightness in the more pe 
parts of the poem, and gains in much larger proportion in the im- 
passioned parts by being inverse. Here, for instance, is a passage 
on mother’s love, not easily to be surpassed. 
‘¢ As it was, indeed, 

I felt a mother-want about the world, 

And still went seeking, like a bleating lamb 

Left out at night, in shutting up the fold,— 

As restless as a nest-deserted bird 

Grown chill through something being away, though what 

It knows not. I Aurora Leigh was born 

To make my father sadder, and myself 

Not over-joyous, truly. Women know 

The way to rear up children, (to be just,) 

‘They know a simple, merry, tender knack, 

Of tying sashes, fitting baby-shoes, 

And stringing pretty words that make no sense, 

And kissing ult sense into empty words ; 

Which things are corals to cut life upon, 

Although such trifles: children learn by such, 

Love’s holy earnest in a pretty play, 

And get not over-early solemnized, 

But seeing, as in a rose-bush, Love Divine, 

Which burns and hurts not—not a single bloom— 

Become aware and unafraid of Love : 

Such good do mothers. Fathers love as well, 

—Mine did, I know,—but still with heavier brains, 

And wills more consciously responsible, 

And not as wisely, since less foolishly : 

So mothers have God's licence to be missed.” 
Tiere too is a shrewd criticism on ‘‘ moral and intellectual sys- 
tems.” 

** A fool will pass for such through one mistake, 

While a philosopher will pass for such 

Through said mistakes being ventured in the gross 

And heaped up to a system.” 

Quotations are not easy to find that suit our space and do jus- 
tice to the poem from which they are torn, Mrs, Browning takes 
full room for her powers. But here is a letter, in which Marian 
Erle, whom Romney Leigh in his Socialist enthusiasm was going 
to marry, announces to her bridegroom her flight on the morning 
that was to be the marriage morning. 

** © Noble friend, dear saint, 
Be patient with me. Never think me vile, 
Who might tomorrow morning be your wife 
But that I loved you more than such a name. 
Farewell, my Romney. Let me write it once,— 
My Romney. 





‘Tis so pretty a coupled word, 
T have no heart to pluck it with a blot. 
We say ‘my God’ sometimes upon our knees, 
Who is not therefore vexed : so bear with it . . 
And me. I know I’m foolish, weak, and vain ; 
Yet most of all I’m angry with myself 
For losing your last footstep on the stair, 
That last time of your coming,—yesterday ! 
The very first time I lost step of yours, 
Its sweetness comes the next to what you speak,) 
ut yesterday sobs took me by the throat, 
And cut me off from music. 
‘Mister Leigh, 
You’ ll set me down as wrong in many things. 
You've praised me, sir, for truth,—and now you'll learn 
I had not courage to be rightly true. 
I once began to tell you how she came, 
The woman . . and you stared upon the floor 
Tn one of your fixed thoughts . . which put me out 
For that day. After, some one spoke of me 
So wisely, and of you so tenderly, 
Persuading me to silence for your sake . . . 
Well, well! it seems this moment I was wrong 
In keeping back from telling you the truth: 
There might be truth betwixt us two, at least, 
If nothing else. And yet ’twas dangerous. 
Suppose a real angel came from heaven 
To live with men and women! he’d go mad, 
If no considerate hand should tie a blind 
Across his piercing eyes. "Tis thus with you: 
You see us too much in your heavenly light; 
I always thought so, angel,—and indeed 
There’s danger that you beat yourself to death 
Against the edges of this alien world, 
In some divine and fluttering pity. . 
* Yes, 
It would be dreadful for a friend of yours 
To see all England thrust you out of doors 
And mock you from the windows. You might say, 
Or think, (that’s worse,) ‘ There’s some one in the house 
I miss and love still.’ Dreadful! 
‘Very kind, 
I pray you mark, was Lady Waldemar. 
She came to see me nine times, rather ten— 
So beautiful, she hurts me like the day 
Let suddenly on sick eyes. 
‘Most kind of all, 
Your cousin !—ah, most like you! Ere you came 
She kissed me mouth to mouth : I felt her soul 
Dip through her serious lips in holy fire. 
God help me, but it made me arrogant ; 
I almost told her that you would not lose 
By taking me to wife: though, ever since, 
I’ve pondered much a certain thing she asked . . 
‘He — you, Marian?’ . . in a sort of mild 
Derisive sadness . . as a mother asks 
Her babe, ‘ You'll touch that star, you think?’ 
F ll! 


* Farewell! 
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I know I never touched it. 
‘This is worst : 
Babes grow, and lose the hope of things above ; 
A silver threepence sets them leaping high— 
But no more stars! mark that. 
‘I’ve writ all night, 
And told you nothing. God, if I could die, 
And let this letter break off innocent 
Just here! But no—for your sake . . 
* Here's the last : 
I never could be happy as your wife, 
I never could be harmless as your friend ; 
I never will look more into your face, 
Till God says, ‘ Look!’ I charge you, seek me not, 
Nor vex yourself with lamentable thoughts 
That peradventure I have come to grief : 
Be sure I’m well, I’m merry, I’m at ease, 
But such a long way, long way, long way off, 
I think you'll find me sooner in my grave,— 
And that’s my choice, observe. For what remains, 
An over-generous friend will care for me, 
And keep me happy . . happier . . 
‘ There’s a blot! 
This ink runs thick . . we light girls lightly weep . . 
And keep me happier . . was the thing to say, . . 
Than as your wife I could be !—O, my star, 
My saint, my soul! for surely you’re my soul, 
Through whom God touched me! I am not so lost 
I cannot thank you for the good you did, 
The tears you stopped, which fell down bitterly, 
Like these—the times you made me weep for joy 
At hoping I should learn to write your notes, 
And save the tiring of your eyes at night ; 
And most for that sweet thrice you kissed my lips 
And said ‘ Dear Marian.’ 
‘Twould be hard to read 
This letter, for a reader half as learn’d ; 
But you'll be sure to master it, in spite 
Of ups and downs. My hand shakes, I am blind; 
I’m poor at writing, at the best,—and yet 
I tried to make my gs the way you showed. 
Farewell—Christ love you.—Say ‘ Poor Marian’ now.’ 

The essential fault of this book is that the plan is too large and 
complex for the mental power brought to bear upon it; that the 
characters do not sufliciently act upon each other, and are too sta- 
tionary in their own development. They neither grow from mu- 
tual influence nor from the expansion of their own individuality. 
Aurora is much the same person at thirty as at twenty; the acci- 
dent which finally brings about the denouement would have 
brought it at any period in her mental growth. Marian Erle is 
a statue of hervic goodness, out of whom circumstances bring the 
varying expressions of that goodness, but who can scarcely be 
said to change, to learn anything, to develop powers or virtues 
though she manifests them. And Romney Leigh is a somewhat 
vaguely-conceived type of a particular kind of self-sacrifice and 
intellectual narrowness, invested with the outward form and cir- 
cumstances of an English gentleman. All this comes of not con- 
ceiving the work as a whole, but looking mainly to the separate 
effect of particular passages and scenes. The characters have no 
true continuity and development of life in the book, because the 
writer never conceived them from beginning to end of their 
careers in one coherent effort of imagination. 

We do not know whether Mrs. Browning has ever read ‘ Cla- 
rissa Harlowe,” Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘‘ Ruth,” and Miss Bronte’s 
“ Jane Eyre”; but in the story of Marian Erle she has joined 
together the central incident of Clarissa Harlowe with the leading 
sentiment of Ruth—that healing and reconciling influence of the 
maternal passion for a child whose birth is, according to common 
worldly feeling, the mother’s disgrace. The combination is 
striking and original, not to say courageous in a lady. We men- 
tion it to disavow any feeling of repugnance to the moral, though 
we certainly do question the propriety and good taste of intro- 
ducing the Clarissa Harlowe calamity under any amount of re- 
serve, or for any emotional effect, in poem or novel. The bar of 
the Old Bailey is the only place where we wish to hear of such 
things. The same objection does not of course apply to the inci- 
dent borrowed from Jane Eyre. But it is disagreeable to be 
so forcibly reminded of a recent and popular work, when a small 
expenditure of ingenuity would have avoided the resemblance ; 
which is enhanced by the fact that the incident proves in each 
case the solution of the story’s knot. 


MORLEY’S CORNELIUS AGRIPPA.* 

THE choice of Cornelius Agrippa to complete Mr. Morley’s trio of 
philosophers and scholars of the sixteenth century was scarcely 
judicious. In the case of “ Palissy the Potter,” the resolute de- 
termination of the man to persist in the pursuit of his discovery 
through good and evil report, through absolute penury and house 
hold persecution, gave the unity and interest of a dramatic ac- 
tion to his career. That unity, too, was sufficiently relieved by 
the variety of his studies, for Palissy was a natural philosopher 
and artist as well as a potter ; it was enlivened by iesiiiente some- 
times comic, sometimes touching; and the last act, though not 
without a final shadow, was prosperous in the main. Palissy 
is also entitled to notice as being about the first man who in 
natural philosophy substituted a sagacious observation of na- 
ture for the theories and word-spinning of the schools. Jerome 
Cardan, though far below Palissy in strength of character and 
original genius, was a scholar who advanced mathematical learn- 
ing, who went through a variety of fortune, who approached 

* Cornelius Agrippa : the Life of Cornelius Agrippa Von Nettesheim, Doctor and 


Knight, commonly known as a Magician. By Henry Morley, Author of “ Palissy 
the Potter,” §c. §c. In two volumes, Published by Chapman and Hall. 
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closely to the great ones of his time, 

can be distinctly told. Except for his reputed connexion with 

; Cornelius Agrippa had no qualities to give him a more 


magic, : : : 4 
permanent celebrity than Cardan; indeed his acquirements were 
nor his worldly pursuits so successful. The distin- 


not so solid, 


guishing qualities of Agrippa were those of a fluent rhetorician 


and the story of whose life 
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and dexterous compiler who on some moral subjects could occa- 
Fi 


sionally advance beyond his age. We conceive Paracelsus would 
have been a better choice. He would have been a stronger con- 
trast to Jerome Cardan, His name was equally known with that 
of Cornelius Agrippa; and his life as full of adventure. Notwith- 
standing the quackeries and impositions that disgraced his career, 
he was at bottom an original philosopher, among the first if not 
the very first who disregarded the fables which one system- 
monger after another repeated from his predecessors, and who ap- 
plied himself to nature and experiment. His influence might 
not have been proportioned to the extent of his fame, which is 
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It was rather as astrologer than physician that the King’s mother 
wanted him; she saw little of him, and did not pay him. The 
fact is, he spoke slightingly of astrology, prophesied in favour of 
the enemy, and continually wrote letters in which he lucubrated 
freely about his own grievances and other things, some of which 
letters reached the eye of Louige. He subsequently went to Ant- 
werp, where fortune again seemed promising. He gained the 
favour of Margaret of Austria, then {1598-'29) Governess of the 
Netherlands. He was appointed keeper of the archives, historio- 
grapher to the Emperor Charles the Fifth, got into good practice 
as a medical man, and refused the offer of physician to Henry the 
Eighth. But the same fatality or wrongheadedness accompanied 
him here as elsewhere. He neglected his practice, which would 
have paid him, for courtly compositions and compilations, which 
did not; he ran into debt; he offended the Emperor by some 
remarks in his ‘“‘ Vanity of Sciences and Arts”; this book, and 





reports about his Magic, then in the press, enabled the clergy to 


based upon less reputable traits than devotion to science; but he | 
gave an impetus to the true progress of chemistry in the form of | 


alchemy, which impetus never ceased till alchemy was turned 
from an occult art_ to the wonder-working science it has now be- 
come. 

Another drawback to the life of Cornelius Agrippa is the little, 
apparently, that is known about its ‘more important turning- 
points. Of the different positions he filled, and the troubles and 
persecutions he underwent, enough can be gathered from his 
works and correspondence, though the self-glorification of his 
own epistles must be received with qualification. What we 
mean is, that his life, as narrated by Mr. Morley, looks like a 
phantasmagoria ; there is a want of cause and connexion; there 
are chasms that we must get over how we can, and the filling- 
up of which might not be so creditable to the hero as the bio- 
grapher would wish. 

ery Cornelius Agrippa was born at Cologne, in 1486, of the 
noble family of Nettesheim. Before the age of thirty, he was 
master of six languages and “acquainted” with two more; had 
taken degrees in law, physic, and divinity, had figured as a 
courtier, an emperor’s secretary, a “ filibuster,” diplomatist, and 
soldier; had made speeches, delivered lectures, and written two 
of his best-known works, the Magic and the Praise of Women, 
besides smaller compositions. Dates and places can be assigned 
to much of this, but that is about all. Active-minded 
and inquisitive as Cornelius was, we may suppose that he ac- 
quired scholastic theology and the living as well as the learned 
tongues at the university of his native place, besides secretly 


fms the study of magic, all before he was twenty: | 


ut there is no proof of the fact, nor any clear account of his 
youthful days. It is generally admitted that he was secretary 
to the Emperor Maximilian ; but, as the title and office are now 
understood, we should doubt it. At all events, he did not hold 
the office long, for at twenty he is found in Paris—Mr. Morley 


seems to think on confidential diplomatic business; the business | 


he actually figured in was a filibustering scheme in a petty way, 
to recover a castle and district in Catalonia which had revolted 
from its feudal lord. The whole story is unintelligible as regards 
diplomatic motives or objects, but the party failed egregiously, 
and had to run for their lives. One might have supposed that 
an imperial secretary would have returned to his master; but 
Cornelius Agrippa starts off ‘‘ on his own hook,” and in a while 
settles at Dole, where Maximilian’s daughter was residing. Here 
he got into favour, gave lectures, wrote his panegyric on women 
to please his patroness, and his work on magic to please himself. 
His — were crushed by the sermons of a monk, who de- 
tected heresy in Agrippa’s Greek and Hebrew ; and the scholar and 
conjuror yielded to the preacher without a struggle. Agrippa 
next goes to England—Mr. Morley, after his hero, intimates as a 
sort of ambassador extraordinary ; he really seems to have been 
sent on a message. At all events, instead of influencing the con- 
duct of Henry the Eighth, he appears to have passed the greater 
i? of his time with Dean Colet, studying the writings of St. 
raul. He next turns up in the wars of Italy ; and was knighted, 
he intimates, for deeds of arms. But war was not to Agrippa a 
profitable avocation, and in the North of Italy it had destroyed 
all o of other modes of living, by destroying the prac- 
tice of all peaceful arts and studies, After waiting in useless 
expectation from the Marquis of Montferrat and the Duke of Sa- 
voy, he accepted the oflice of Town Orator and Advocate at Metz. 
It Was a decline from aiding an Emperor by diplomacy, and 

assisting” in knightly arms at Marignano; but it furnished a 
means of living. Here, too, occurred one of the most creditable 
and interesting incidents of his career, so far as has been pre- 
served. He was the means of rescuing from an Inquisitor a poor 
woman charged with being a witch; not “ upon the merits,” as 
may be supposed, but by showing the utter illegality of the pro- 
ceedings, and by ranging town against gown. This brought the mass 
of the clergy upon him, and he resigned his office, as much probably 
from restlessness and love of change as from necessity. ‘There 
Was now another period of uncertainty, patronage-seeking, and 
struggle, ending at last in his acc¢ pting the respectable but 
humble office of physician to the mountain town of Friburg. 
He Was tempted thence by the office of physician to Louise 
of Savoy, mother to Francis the First: such were the strange 
mutations of fortune, for learned and restless adventurers, in 
those days; th ugh to men of more regular habits the church 
and universities offered greater means than now, unless when 
exposed to the violence of war or the persecutions of power. 


bring against him a charge of heresy. After struggling with ill- 
will, poverty, and domestic troubles,—for his third wife grossly 
misconducted herself,—he finally (1535) had to flee. Some say he 
fled from the persecution of the Emperor, which threatened his 
life; but very likely it was from his creditors, who had formerly 
put him in prison, whence Charles had him released. 

‘* He had not long crossed the French border before King Francis caused 
him to be seized and thrown in prison for his publication of the correspond- 
ence that discredited the Queen-mother. His few friends at court had in- 
fluence enough to beg him free. But when free, he was penniless and home- 
less. He could think only with anguish of the little children he was forced 
to leave, a divorced wanton their only shadow of a mother, and their father 
far away, hunted and dying. God only knew, perhaps God only cared, 
what was the fate of these orphans; it is enough for us to know that God 
does care for such as they. Gumaies reached Grenoble, and died there, as 
his persecutors said with triumph, at a mean place, suffering from sordid 
want. Yet the same men asserted, that when travelling he had the skill to 
pay his way with what appeared to be good money, but changed afterwards 
to bits of horn and shell. The truth is, the sick man was received into the 
house of a friendly gentleman, M. Vachon, Receiver-General of the province 
of Dauphiné. The house is in the Rue des Cleres, and afterwards belonged 
to the Family of Ferrand. There died Cornelius Agrippa, forty-nine years 
old. If spirits walk when restless in their graves, his may have done so, 
for they buried him within a convent of Dominicans. 

‘* The people were instructed very shortly afterwards with a minute ac- 
count of the magician’s death, which I will give as it is to be found in the 
works of a contemporary. It was an unlucky coincidence, perhaps, that 
Agrippa really had a little black dog called Monsieur among his pets. 
Simon the Magician, Sylvester, Dr. Faustus, Bragandin of Venice, all had 
dogs. Cornelius Agrippa had one. He would remain for a whole week to- 
gether working in his study, having for companion the pet dog, which he 
suffered to sit on his table or run loose among his papers. ‘ Wierus,’ Delrio 
says, ‘denies its having been a devil, as others more truly affirm.’ We 
have accepted one statement of the manner of Agrippa’s death ; let us now 
hear what is more truly affirmed by the grave priest and learned traveller 
M. Thevet. ‘ At last, having betaken himself to Lyons, very wretched, and 
deprived of his faculties, he tried all the means that he could to live ; 
waving, as dexterously as he could, the end of his stick, and yet gained so 
little, that he died in a miserable inn, disgraced and abhorred before all the 
world, which detested him as an accursed and execrable magician, because 
he always carried about with him as his companion a devil in the figure of 


| a dog, from whose neck, when he felt death approaching, he removed the 


| half-mad state, 





collar, figured all over with magic characters, and afterwards, being in a 
he drove it from him with these words—* Go, vile beast, 
by whom I am brought utterly to perdition.” And afterwards this dog, 
which had been so familiar with him, and been his assiduous companion in 
his travels, was no more seen; because, after the command Agrippa gave 
him, he began to run towards the Saéne, where he leaped in, and never 
came out thence, for which reason it is judged that he was drowned there,” 

How much of Agrippa’s ill-fortune is traceable to himself, and 
how much to the times in which he lived, it is not easy to deter- 
mine, and the reader gains little assistance from Mr. Morley, who 
has marred a questionable subject by treating it in too inflated a 
style. Cornelius Agrippa appears to have been a man of genial 
spirit among his intimates, but prone to quarrel, prompt in 
‘speaking his mind,” and rather disposed to postpone his inte- 
rests to his temper, than, as Mr. Morley is ever representing, to 
sacrifice himself to his convictions of religious and philosophic 
truth. Something is to be allowed for the violence of the age both 
in action and opinion, as well as for the caprice of unrestrained 
greatness when the great alone could bestow patronage. Those, 
however, who fairly consider the career of Cornelius Agrippa, will 
see that station and fortune were continually in his grasp, and as 
continually escaping—apparently from neglect of his duties, a 
meddlesome self-will, or a restlessness of temperament. 

He was undoubtedly a man of great readiness, activity, and 
acquirement, though his acquirements were ery superficial 
rather than profound. He appears to have had the faculty of 
drawing what spirit there was out of scholastic pedantry, and 
presenting it in a lively way. He had also fluency and a certain 
rhetorical invention ; but, except in his treatise on Marriage, there 
appears to have been little of substance or truth in his matter. 
Of his three great works, the Praise of Women and the Vanity of 
Arts were merely gigantic school exercises, in which the writer 
tries how much he can say upon given themes, varying his inven- 
tions by instances from biography or history sacred and profane ; 
a mode of composition fashionable in his day and not exploded 


now. The Magic was a compilation, but a very skilful one; an 
equally skilful précis of which is presented by Mr. Morley. In 


this book Agrippa exhibits the principles of the various systems 
of occult art, extracting their spirit, and endeavouring to make 


| them as reasonable as possible by basing their laws upon the 


nature of things. The nature he spoke of and the laws he 
displayed were of course mostly hypothetical, and often ridi- 
culous; but there was an effort, by no means unsuccessful, to 
give a sort of theoretical consistency and logical truth to the ex- 
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position. This passage on sympathy, not unlike modern ‘‘ mesmer- 
ism” in parts, will convey an idea, though an imperfect idea, of 
what we mean. 

‘¢ The passions produce changes in the body, by way of imitation ; as when 
he who sees another gape gapes also ; and William of Paris knew a man upon 
whom any purgative draught would take effect at sight. So Cyppus, after 
he was chosen King of Italy, dwelt for a whole night upon the vivid recol- 
lection and enjoyment of a bull-fight, ahd in the morning was found horned, 
no otherwise oe by the vegetative power being stirred up by a vehement 
imagination elevating corniferous humours into his head. By this action 
of the fancy (so great is the rule of the soul over the body) men are stirred 
to move from place to place, made able to weep at pleasure, to simulate the 
voices of birds, cattle, dogs, or neighbours; and Augustine makes mention 
of some men who would move their ears at their pleasure, and some that 
would move the crown of their head to thcir forehead, and could draw it 
back again when they pleased. 

** But the passions, following the fancy when they are most vehement, 
cannot only change their own body, but can transcend so much as to work 
also on another body, to produce wonderful impressions on its elements, and 
remove or communicate } romney 
forth health or sickness to surrounding objects; and Avicenna believed that 
with a strong action of the fancy in this manner one might kill a camel. 
Such is the known action of the parent on the unborn child. We see how a 
diseased body, as in the case of dean, will spread disease. The like is true 
of a diseased mind. And ever of bad something bad, of good something good, 
is derived from them that are nigh, and, like the smell of musk, adheres for 
alongtime. Therefore it is well to avoid immoral company, to be much 
near the rich and fortunate when seeking to be wealthy, or with the virtuous 
when seeking to do well. Now the passions act most powerfully when the 
influence of the celestials is coéperative with them; and by conforming our 
minds strongly to the nature of a star, we can increase their power by at- 
traction to them of the virtues of that star, as to a fitly-prepared receptacle. 
And they can act strongly only by help of a strong faith; therefore we must 
in every work, of whatever sort, if we would prevail in it, hope and believe 
strongly. Physicians own that a belief in them is more potent for cure 
than even medicine ; and by astrong belief in their own power of curing, they 
give new strength to their remedies. Therefore, whoever works in magic 
must have belief strong always, be credulous, and nothing doubting. Dis- 
trust and doubting dissipate and break the power of the worker's mind, 
whence it comes that he is frustrated of the desired influence of the su- 
periors.”” 

The Magic was written early in life, but not published till just 
before its author’s death. Whether he had much faith in the art 
himself, may be doubted. It was the name of the book which 
gave Cornelius Agrippa his reputation. His literary fame would 
soon have passed ; discoveries or even experiments in natural phi- 
mom ry! he seems not to have made ; the work on Magic, if read, 
would have dispossessed its reader of the dark mystery attached 
to the author’s name: but a man of whom such stories as these 
were circulated by his monkish friends, would be sure of a certain 
kind of fame in ignorant and superstitious ages. 

“This happened to Cornelius Agrippa at Louvain. He had a boarder, 
who was too curious, and Agrippa having once gone somewhere, had given 
the keys of his museum to the wife whom he afterwards divorced, forbidding 
her to allow any one to enter. That thotghtless youth did not omit, in 
season and out of season, to entreat the woman to give him the means of en- 
tering, until he gained his prayer. Having entered the museum, he fell 
upon a book of conjurations—read it. Hark! there is knocking at the door ; 
he is disturbed, but he goes on with his reading: some one knocks again ; 
and the unmannerly youth answering nothing to this, a demon enters, asks 
why is he called? what is it commanded him to do? Fear stifles the 
youth’s voice, the demon his mouth, and so he pays the price of his unholy 
curiosity, In the mean time, the chief magician returns home; sees the 
devils dancing over him; uses the accustomed arts; they come when called, 
explain how the thing happened ; he orders the homicide spirit to enter the 
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tain health—and how to conduct yourself with due regard to ctiquette— 
are all expatiated upon, besides many other matters. 

In appearance, this Manual is like the Treasuries of the late Samuel 
Maunder; and the aim of the writer is apparently the same—to give q 
large amount of useful and available information in a single volume, 
In this point he is inferior to Maunder, wanting his sound practical] 
For example, the House and Accessories of Mr. Walsh jg 
an elaborate treatise on building, with some hints on planning houses, if 
not exactly on architecture. For a professor there is not enough per- 
haps; there is a great deal too much for a man of 5007. or 10007. a year 
who thinks of building. After he had studied the whole, he would only 
be an amateur as regards the theory, and have a mischievous smattering 
on all points of practice; for an actual trade is a living thing, which 
cannot be learned from books. Ifa man intends to build, he had better 
apply to a respectable architect. 

The Paragreens, By the Author of “ Lorenzo Benoni,” &c.—The 
visit of a retired tradesman with his wife and family to the Paris Exhi- 
bition is the subject of this little novel. The bad French of Mr. Para. 
green, with his insular contempt of foreign customs and his ignorance of 


| foreign manners, as well as the hasty temper of Mrs. Paragreen, and the 


tuft-hunting tendency of both, serve to involve the party in losses and 
scrapes, and to exhibit the traditional notion of the middle-class English. 
man and his family when travelling. There is a certain degree of 
cleverness in The Paragreens ; the real worth and good-nature lurking at 
the bottom of their absurdities are nicely marked; but the subject and 
treatment are not very fresh, and perhaps the caricature of exaggerated 
conventional ideas, which Punch has made popular and common, can only 


| be well managed by a native. 


Poems. By Emmeline Hinxman.—Occasional pieces, with versified 
incidents, or slight tales. They exhibit nothing very striking either in 
the thoughts or expression ; but there is something natural and pleasing 
in many of the pieces, especially those of a rustic character. 

Neville Howard. By Lentus in Umbra.—The subject of these verses 
is the family, childhood, and college career of Mr. Neville Howard; the 
first canto closing with his falling in love. The thing itself is less the 
imitation than the ape of Don Juan. 

Sermons preached in the English Episcopal Church, Hamburg. By 
Charles Frederick Weidemann, M.A., Chaplain to the British Residents, 

Twenty sermons from Hamburg, the majority on the common topies 
of Christianity, but a few are on particular events—as the funeral of the 
late Duke of Wellington, and the declaration of war against Russia, 
The sermons are well planned, carefully composed, and there is some- 
thing marked in the shortness of the sentences. Neither the views of 
the author nor the nature of his illustrations are of that kind which re 


quire full exhibition in a lay journal. 


Hygqi nie Medical and Surgical Hints for Young Officers of the Royal 
and Mercantile Navy. By W. M. Saunders, M.D.—A<A selection of notes 
from standard medical writers, tested and enlarged by the compiler’s own 


| experience, on the best mode of managing sailors and other persons in 


corpse, and to walk now and then in the market-place, (where other students | 


were accustomed frequently to meet,) at length to quit the body. He walks 
three or four times, then falls; the damon that had stirred the dead limbs 
taking flight. It was long thought that this youth had been seized with 
sudden death ; but signs of suffocation first begot suspicion, afterwards 
time divulged all.’ 


r IORIYW 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Aurora Leigh. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

Kansas ; its Interior and Exterior Life; including a full View of its Settle- 
ment, Political History, Social Life, Climate, Soil, Productions, Scenery, &c. 
By Sara T. L. Robinson. 

A Life’s Lessons. By Mrs. Gore, Author of “* Mammon,” &c. In three volumes. 

The Mildmayes, or the Clergyman’s Secret ; aStory of Twenty Years Ago. By 
Danby North. In three Genes. 

Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance, and other Poems. By W.C. Bennett. 


Manual of United States History, from 1492 to 1850. By Samuel 
Eliot, Professor of History and Literature in Trinity College.—An 


American importation, forming one of the best and fairest outlines of 


a good “Memoir on Crosby Place” 


erican history that we have met. The plan of treatment is judicious; | 


events being exhibited in proportion to their influence on the condition | L 
s y the last ninety or a | Lott, in a speech at the “ Proceedings,” charges the Crystal Palace 


of affairs rather than on a predeterminate scale: 
hundred years occupies double the space that is given to the previous 
two centuries and a half. Although detail is not the object of the au- 
thor, he never falls into historical disquisition, but selects and plainly 
states the leading facts so as to convey specific information: we know 
not where the reader would find so distinct a view of the immediate 
causes of the war of Independence as in the account of the provocations 
from 1763 to 1772. The tone is also philosophic and impartial, without 
violence in censure or inflation in praise; this impartiality extending 
alike to the Americans, British, and Continental nations. It will be 
understood that the history is an introduction or summary, not a full 
narrative. 


A Manual of Domestic Economy, suitable to Families spending from 
1002, to 10007. a year. By J. H. Walsh, M.R.C.S., assisted in various 
departments by a Committee of Ladies.—The object of this Manual is to 
give full information about the house and household, from the first taking, 
purchasing, or building a residence, to the treatment of diseases, which 
if wrongly managed may send us to the ultima domus. How to furnish, 
and the cost—servants, and their duties—the various casual “ supplies,” 
from simple bread to turtle—how to cook the supplies in a way to main- 





Tropical climates, or districts infected by malaria; with directions for 
treating emergencies. It is a good practical little publication. 

The library edition of Robertson’s ‘‘ Charles the Fifth,’ with a Life 
after his abdication by Mr. Prescott, is not a mere reprint as regards the 
latter. It is indeed founded upon the episode in the author’s “ Life 
of Philip the Second,” but it has been rewritten and very considerably 
extended. There may not be much substantial novelty for those who are 
acquainted with Mr. Sterling’s work or the foreign publications on the 
subject, but it is charmingly written. 

History of the Reign of Charles the Fifth, by William Robertson, D.D. With 
an Account of the Emperor's Life atter his Abdication, by William H. Pres- 
cott, Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, of the Royal Aca- 
demy of History at Madrid, &e. Two volumes, 

Confe ssions of an English Opium-Eater. By Thomas De Quincey. 
carefully revised by the Author, and greatly enlarged. 


Now first 


New Perropicat. 

Transactions of the London and Middlesex Archeologic al Socte ty. Part 
I.—This first number promises well for the Society. The district on 
which they are to exercise their vocation is, all things considered, the 
richest, the most curious, and the most interesting in the country. The 
“Transactions” thus far bear some proportion to the theme. There is 
by the Reverend Thomas Hugo, 
which not only tells the story of the mansion, but, in the extracts from 
the will of its founder, Sir Thomas Crosbie, furnishes some curious 
glimpses of the manner in which London was studded with religious 
houses in the last days of the Plantagenets. Mr. Lott, in a notice 
of an adjoining religious house, St. Helen's Bishopsgate, also pre- 
sents some curious topographical particulars. The Reverend Charles 
Boutell contributes an elaborate paper on the houses of London 
and Middlesex; and Mr. Mogford some Recollections of Westmin- 
ster; in which the shameful destruction of our national muni- 
ments and monuments is touched upon,—an offence with which Mr. 


Directors. There are various other papers; some, like the before-men- 
tioned, of a general kind, others strictly archeological—as a curious con- 
veyance of the Manor ef Holborn, a. p. 1385. This Part is freely illus- 
trated by engravings of a superior kind, and the publication is hand- 
somely got up. 
ALMANACK. 
Letts’s Diary ; or Bills Due Book ; and an Almanack for 1857. 


Pru Music, 
Concerto in E flat, for the Pianoforte. By S. W. Waley. 
Trio in B flat, for the Piano, Violin, and Violoncello, By S. W. Waley. 
There was a time in this country when knowledge of music and skill 
in its practice were attainments almost indispensable in polite society. 
In those days, when “ after supper, the music-books, according to cus- 
tom, were brought to the table,” and when anybody excused himself on 
the score of inability from taking 9 part, the company “ began to wonder 
and to whisper together, demanding how he had been brought up.”’* 
That was the great age of Elizabeth. There was another time when the 
* Morley. 
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actice of music was deemed vulgar ; Ww hen the arbiter elegantiarum of 
the age said to his son, ‘ If you “ ish for music, hire a fiddler, but never 
fiddle yourself.” That was the little age of George the Second, when a 
oor devil of an author was regarded as little better than a poor devil of 
a fiddler. In our day the stigma of vulgarity is removed from author- 
ship and amateurship, and a gentleman may take a part in a quartet or a 
glee—as well as hunt, shoot, or play at whist or billiards- without any 
derogation to his gentility; though certainly musical attainment is not 
de rigueur, a8 it was in the days of Queen Bess, albeit Queen Victoria, 
like her great predecessor, is on¢ of the most accomplished amateurs in 
her dominions. The amateurs of the present generation are distinguished 
from those of the last by their quality as well as their numbers. To 
play out of tune and time, or to scramble clumsily through a piece of 
yocal harmony, will not pass now-a-days in any society. All the edu- 
cated classes are able to hear the best music in public, and they will not 
submit to have their taste offended in private; so that ladies or gentle- 
men who venture to play or sing before their friends must be able to do 
so at least agreeably. we meet with excellent per- 
formers of both sexes; while in composition we have amateurs who do 
not suffer by comparison with the best of our present professional musi- 
Among those amateurs, not the least distinguished is the author 


pre 


’ : 
In every social circh 


cians. 
of the pieces before us. 

The Concerto was written for the Amateur Musical Society, and per- 
formed by the composer at more than one of its concerts. This society, 
by the way, is an exponent of the state of music among a class who have 
not got much credit for real love of art. The members belong to the 
fashionable world; the orchestra, consisting mostly of amateurs, is 
conducted by an amateur; and the concerts, of the most classi- 
cal kind, bring together the most brilliant company in London, 
Amateur solo-players, (Mr. Waley being one,) of both sexes, have 
displayed great powers; and the concertos of Mozart, Beethoven, 
and Mendelssohn, in their hands, have often delighted the most musical 
Success at such concerts is real SuCcCess, and Mr. Waley 
achieved it by playing his own admirable composition, a work which 
deserves a place among the best pianoforte music of the day. It is in the 
regular form of the concerto as expanded and developed by the most mo- 
dern masters, particularly Beethoven and Mendelssohn ; the pianoforte 
being treated not only as a solo instrument, but as an essential part of 
the symphonic whole,- g prominently forward in me- 
lodious phrases and florid passages, and sometimes blended with the mass 
of orchestral harmony. The first allegro, in E flat, is of course the prin- 
cipal movement, and is on an extended scale. It has this remarkabk 
peculiarity, that the “tutti” as it is called, or the introductory sym- 
phony, which precedes the entrance of the pianoforte, does not anticipate 
what this instrument is about to do, but prepares in a quiet and smooth 
manner for a most vigorous passage, quite unexpected, with which the 
pianist strikes in fortissimo, with octaves in both hands; and the whole 
movement retains the impression of energy thus given atthe outset. The 
slow movement, by a bold enharmonic transition, opens in the key of B 
major, in which it remains, with the exception of a passing episode in A 
flat, naturally and skilfully brought about. It is a fine Italian song, 
richly embellished with such fioriture as a first-rate soprano singer might 
introduce if her voice and execution would enable her. The finale, 
which opens with a blast of the trumpets, is of a martial cast, but full of 
cheerfulness. The style of the whole concerto is free and unembarrassed, 
showing a thorough command of the pianoforte; and the orchestral 
parts abound in fine and masterly combinations. In its published form, 
the full score is “* compressed,” so that a single pianist can give an idea 
of the whole. But a great concerto demands a player of the first order ; 
and even then it is not chamber music—it requires public performance, 
with all the riches of a great orchestra. 

With the Trio the case is different. It is essentially chamber music. 
It is difficult, certainly ; but there are many amateurs, ladies and gentle- 
men, competent to do it very tolerable justice. To such it will furnish 
an agreeable and interesting pastime, as it is full of beautiful things ; 
and the powers and capabilities of the violin and the violoncello, as well 
as the pianoforte, have been carefully attended to. Mr. Waley, though 
a young composer, has gained no small individuality of style; and in 
this trio we do not trace his mantier to any of the great masters, except 
in the scherzo, a movement which both in form and spirit is characteris- 
tic of Mendelssohn. 

—________ — : = 


BIRTHS, 

On the 12th November, at St. Helier’s, Jersey, the Lady Gilbert Kennedy, prema- 
turely, of a son. 

On the 13th, at the Regtory, Hewelsfield, Gloucestershire, the Wife of the Rev. 
James Lukin, ofa son and heir 

On the Mth, at the Royal Marine Barracks, Stonehouse, Devon, the Wife of 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. Mitchell, R.M. Light Infantry, of a daughter 

On the Lith, at the Rectory, Great Ryburgh, Norfolk, the Wife of the Rev. Au- 
gustus B. Hemsworth, of a daughter. © 

On the 18th, at Louth, the I uly Albinia A. Pye, of a daughter. 

On the 18th, at the Rectory, Welwyn, Herts, Lady Boothby, of a son and heir 

On the 19th, at the residence of her father, Gloucester Square, the Wife of Fran- 
eis Seully, Esq., M.P., of a son 

On the 19th, the Hon. Mrs. Robert Herbert, of Upper Grosvenor Street, of a son. 


listencrs. 





sometimes standir 


MARRIAGES, 

On the 15th October, at the Cathedral, Bombay, George Strachan Mignon, Esq., 
Fifteenth N.I., fourth son of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Mignon, of the First Fusi- 
liers, to Jane Amelia ( awston, only daughter of the Rev. A. W. Cawston, of Teign- 
mouth, Devon. : 

On the 10th November, at the British Embassy, Florence, Captain John Montagu 
B igoyne, Grenadier Guards, only son of Sir John M. Burgoyne, Bart., of Sutton 
Park, Beds, to Amy, only daughter of the late ( sptain Henry Nealson Smith, Royal 
Engineers. r ‘ , 

On the 18th, at Hambledon Church, Bucks, the Rev. Francis William Rice, Vicar 
of Fairford, eldest son of the Hon. and Very Rey. the Dean of Gloucester, to Eliza 
Amelia, eldest daughter of the late Rev. Henry Carnegie Knox, Viear of Lechlade, 
Gloucestershire. : 

On the 18th, at St. James’s Church, Pice adilly, Richard Thomas Glyn, Esq., Cap- 
tain Twenty-fourth Regiment, only son of T. Carr Glyn, Esq., of Brunswick Square, 
Brighton, to Anne Penelope, fourth daughter of Colonel Clements, late of the 
eventy-third Regiment. 





DEATHS, 

, On the Ist November, at Torquay, P. Kirk, Esq., J.P., D.L., of Thornfield, Car- 
entrees, many years Representative in Parliament for that Borough; in his 56th 
On the 2d, from a fall from the rigging, on board the R. Y. S. schooner Fancy, 
Penge in the Mediterranean, George Grenville Fortescue Esq., eldest son of the 
on. George and Lady Louisa Fortescue; in his 21st year. 
oo the 10th, at Inchkenneth, Argyleshire, Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Macdonald, 

a late Royal Horse Artillery ; in his 80th year. 
n the 10th, at the Camp, Aldershot, Captain Jasper Hall, Fourth (King’s Own 





Regiment, late A.D.C. to Lieutenant-General Sir William J. Codrington, K.C.B.; in 
in his 30th year. 

On the 13th, Mrs. Mary Ponton, of Islington ; in her 91st year. 

On the Lith, ia Devonshire Street, Portland Place, Marianne, Lady Brooke, widow 
of the late Lieutenant-General Sir Arthur Brooke, K.C.B., &c. : 

On the 15th, at 68, Eccleston Square, the infant daughter of Charles William and 
Henrietta Francisca Curtis; aged three days, 

On the 15th, at Harewood, Cornwall, Sir William Lewis Salusbury T relawny, 
Bart., her Majesty's Lieutenant for the county of Cornwall; in his 76th year. 

On the 15th, of ague, contracted in the Crimea, Captain William W hitaker Mait- 
land, of her Majesty’s Forty-ninth Regiment, eldest son and heir of William Whita- 
ker Maitland, Esq., of Loughton Hall, Essex; in his 32d year. 

On the 16th, at Clifton, the Rev. Richard Coke Wilmot, of Neswick Hall, York- 
shire 

On the 17th, at Sonning Grove, Berks, the Rev. H. N, Pearson, D.D 
year. 

On the 17th, in Grosvenor Terrace, Pimlico, Lieutenant-Colonel John Francis 
Power, Commanding Dépot of the British German Legion, Shorncliffe, late of the 
rhirty-fifth Regiment, and formerly of the Third Hussars, King’s German Legion; 
he fought at Copenhagen, Benavente, Corunna, and Waterloo; in his 64th year. 

On the 17th, at Durham, Colonel Gordon Drummond, Coldstream Guards; in his 
i8Sth year. 

On the 18th, in Westmoreland Place, Bath, William Nias, Esq. ; in his 92d year. 

On the 19th, at Costessey Hall, Norwich, the Right Hon. Lady Stafford 

On the 19th, at the Hot Wells, Clifton, Bristol, Arthur Palmer, Esq., barrister- 
at-law, late Commissioner in Bankruptcy, and Judge of the Bristol County Court; 
in his 74th year 

On the 19th, in Camden Road Villas, 
Fleet Street. 


; in his 80th 





suddenly, David Bogue, Esq., publisher, 


~ 

Che Army. 
¢ 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 21. 

War Derarrment, Pall Mall, Nov. 21.—Jnfantry—2d Regt. of Foot—Major- 
Gen. Sir J. H. Schoedde, K.C.B. to be Col, vice Lieut.-Gen, Sir J. Rolt, K.C.B. 
and K.¢ 

War Deparrment, Pall Mall, Nov. 21.—Caralry—I\st Regt. of Dragoon Guards 

Cornet J. Gunter to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Pearson, who retires ; RK. H 
Crewe, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Gunter. 

10th Light Drags.—H. A. Bowyer, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, in succession 


. deceased 


to Lieut. Alexander, promoted 

17th Light Drags.—Cornet J. Duncan to be Adjt. vice Chadwick, who exchanged 
to half-pay, 15th I t Drags. 

Infantry—2d Regiment of Foot—Assist.-Surg. H. J. Rose, from the Staff, to be 


t vice Holton, who exchanges. 

4th Foot—Ensign W. Ferrier has been permitted to resign his commission. 

t{ist Foot—Statt-Surg. of the Second Class J. Leitch, M.D. to be Surg. vice Scott, 
who exchanges 

46th Foot—Assist.-Surg 
who exchanges 

isth Foot—Lieut. Sir E. 8. Hutchinson, Bart. has been permitted to resign his 
commission, 

49th Foot—Quartermaster-Sergeant C. J. Kerridge to be Quartermaster, vice J. 
H. Anderson, appointed to a Dépot Battalion 

65th Foot—Capt. H. F. Turner, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. vice Thelwall, 
appointed Adjt. of a Dépot Battalion 

Tith Foot—Lieut. F. J. Adam has been permitted to resign his commission. 

82d Foot—Ensign N. M. Brock, from the 9lst Foot, to be Ensign, vice A. W. 
Stewart, who exchanges 

R8th Foot Assist.-Su Ww 

91st Foot—Ensign A. W. Stewart, from the 82d Foot, to be Ensign, vik 
who exchanges 

91th Foot—Sergt.-Major T. 
pointed to a Dépot Battalion. 

lst West India Regiment—J. ¥F. Trotter, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Tryon, promoted to the 39th Foot. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen—De L. R. F. Wooldridge, Gent. to be Ensign, 
purchase. 

Gold Coast Corps—Dwvevet-Major H, Bird to be Major, without purchase. 

Unattached—Lieut. H. F. Turner, from the 65th Foot, to be Capt. without pur, 

Hospital Staf—Swu J. E. Scott, M.B. from the 4ist Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of 
the Second Class, vice Leitch, who exchanges; Assist.-Surg. F. Holton, M.B. from 
the 2d Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Rose, who exchanges; Assist. 
Surg. R. R. Scott, from 46th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Meane, 





J. Meane, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Scott, 


Harris has been permitted to resign his commission, 
e Brock, 


Harper to be Quartermaster, vice Fitzgerald, ap- 


without 





who exchanges Assist. Staff-Surg. D. Greig, M.D. has been permitted to resign 
his commission 
Brevet The undermentioned promotions to take place consequent upon the death 


of the following officers—Field-Marshal Viscount Hardinge, G.C.B. died 23d Sept. 
1856; Gen, Sir C. Halkett, G.C.B. died 24th Sept. 1856; Lieut.-Gen. Sir J, Rolt, 
K.C.B., K.C. died 8th Nov. 1856; Brevet-Col, R. Greaves, upon half-pay Unatt. as 
1 a Lieut.-Col. to be Major-Gen, ; Lieut.-Col. J. Alves, Dépot Battalion, to be Col, ; 
Major E. Hickey, 69th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col; Capt. G. R. Pole, upon half-pay 
Unatt. Staff Officer of Pensioners, to be Major. Major-Gen. Sir J. Outram, K.C.B, 
of the Bombay Army, to have the local rank of Lieut.~Gen. in the East Indies while 
employed upon a particular service. 


Crate. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 18. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Wakinshaw, Brothers, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, iron- 
merchants— Woodhead and Sugden, Halifax, colliers—Conseil and Co. Fenchurch 
Street and Boulogne-sur-Mer, commission-agents—J. A. and J, A. Nicholay jun, 
Oxford Street, furriers—Eyre and Chester, Lynn and Wells, corn-merchants—W, 
and J. May, Charles Street, Hackney Road, builders—Bowman and Fox, Oxford 
Terrace, Dalston, surgeons—Pink and Finch, Greenwich and Blackheath, surgeons 

Mickleburgh and Wyncoll, Margate, schoolmasters—A. and A. Walker, Livere 
pool, victuallers slaylock and Wrigley, Carlisle, engineers Smith and Yates, Old 
Accrington, cotton-manufacturers—J. and H,. Carter, Canterbury Row, Kenning- 
Keightley and Co, Chancery Lane, attorneys; as far as re- 
gards A. Keightley—Kershaw and Co, Heaton Norris, cotton-spimners; as far as 
regards T. Eskrigge—Winchester and Cole, Liverpool, tailors—Moreland and 
Marrion, Oaken Gates, Shropshire, builders—H. and E. Hill, Uxbridge, curriers— 
Mace and Co. Oddy's Row, Islington, drapers—Curwood and Moore, Great Tower 
Street, attorneys— Townsend jun. and Thompson, W andsworth, coal-merchants, 
WriiiaM Cuarues Stuart, Cambridge, tailor, to surrender Nov. 25, 
official assignee, Gra- 


ton, coal-merchants 


Bankrupts 
Dec. 30: solicitors, Cole, Essex Street; Eaden, Cambridge ; 
ham, Coleman Street 

James Foorp, Dover, victualler, Dec. 2, 30: solicitors, Lawrance and Co, Old 
Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, ansfeld, Basinghall Street. 

Cuaries VAN Lous, Bread Street, woollen-warchouseman, Nov. 28, Dec. 23: s0- 
licitors, Mason and Sturt, Gresham Street ; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury, 

Groner Keiiy Kore, Brighton, dealer in embossing presses, Nov, 28, Dee. 27: 
solicitor, Buchanan, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court. 

Cuar.es Hawkins, Strand, camp-equipage-manufacturer, Dec. 1, Jan. 5: solici- 
tor, Stuart, New Inn, Strand; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street. 

Manta Kaye, Tottenham Court Road, hosier, Dec, 2, Jan. 5: solicitor, Fitch, 
Southampton Street, Bloomsbury ; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers, 

WituaM Fosrer, Birmingham, timber-merchant, Dec. 18, Jan. 8: solicitor, 
Reece, Birmingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham 

WituiamM Humpunies, Kingswinford, Staffordshire, inn-keeper, Nov. 29, Dee. 20: 
solicitor, Boddington, Dudley ; official assignee, Bittleston, bi mingham ' 

BexJaMin Baker, Monckton ( ombe, Somersetshire, dairyman, Dec. 1, 30: solici- 
tors, Hellings and Son, Bath: official assignee, Miller, Bristol. 

James Mackenzie and Steruen Corron, Leeds, machine-makers, Nov. 27, Dec. 
19: solicitors, Cariss and Cudworth, Leeds; official assignee, Young, Leeds. 

Witu1amM Wuurrorp, Scarborough, wine-merchant, Dec. 5, Jan. 9: solicitors, 
Michael, Old Jewry; Heap and Co, Scarborough; Blackburn, Leeds; official 
assig ice, Young, Leeds 

Tuomas Howrrt, Sheffield, victualler, Nov. 29, Dec. 20: solicitor, Fernell, Shef« 
field ; official assignee, Brewin, Sheffield. 
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James Harnison, Southport, coffee-house-keeper, Dec. 1,23: solicitors, Neal and 
Martin, Liverpool ; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool. 

Dividends.—Dec. 9, Cripps, Shrewsbury, wine-merchant—Dec. 9, Linnit, Argyll 
Place, goldsmith— Dec. 10, Eaton, Milk Street, warehouseman—Dec. 10, Clarke, 
Bury St. Edmunds, ironmonger—Dec. 10, Byles, Gosport, brewer—Dec. 10, 
Venables jun. Cliefden Tatlow, Buckinghamshire, paper-manufacturer—Dec. 10, 
Mortimer, Strand, printer—Dec. 9, Knowles, Seymour Street, Euston Square, 
chemist—Dec. 9, Varty and Owen, Strand, publishers—Dec. 9, Fairbrother, Hert- 
ford, brewer—Dec. 9, M‘Carroll, Brighton, musical-instrument-seller—Dec. 9, Am- 
sinek, Frederick Street, Hampstead Road, brewer—Dec. 9, Mason, Brighton, print- 
seller—Dec. 9, Gurney, Uxbridge, confectioner—Dec. 10, Haworth, Stone Fold Mill, 
Haslingden, cotton-spinner—Dec. 10, Dove, Manchester, builder— Dec. 16, Roberts, 
Derby, jeweller—Dec. 13, Hinton and Meredith, Kingswinford, builders—Dee. 12, 
Rollason and L ister, Moxley Ironworks, Bilston, iron-masters—Dec. 16, Tayler and 
Marsden, Derby, iron-founders—Dec. 18, Phillips, Crumlin, Monmouthshire, 

ocer—Dec. 11, Williams, Aberdare, Glamorganshire, brewer—Dec. . Hall, 

urham, grocer—Dec. 23, Newsome, Dewsbury, woollen-manufacturer—Jan. 21, 
Ostler, Hull, merchant—Jan. 2 21, Rheam, Hull, currier—Dec, 11, Higginson, Liver- 
pool, merchant. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrar ¥ on the day of 
meeting.—Dec. 15, T. P. and E, Willcox, Bristol, contractors—Dec. , Hammond, 
Macclesfield, inn-keeper—Dec. 15, Gibson, Herefor d—Jan. 13, Muff, Ww estgate Hill, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, currier—Dec, 10, Grayburn, Hull, grocer. 

Declarations of Dividends.—W.8. and T. B. Rollin, King’s Lynn, ship-builders ; 
first div. of ls. 2d. any Tuesday; Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Scott, Trinity 
Square, Tower Hill, ship-chandler; second div. of ?d. any Tuesday; Nicholson, 
Basinghall Street—Taylor, Birmingham, cabinet-maker; second div. of 1s. 74d. any 
Thursday; Christie, Birmingham. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Hunter, Glasgow, tool-agent, Nov. 24—Rankin, Glas- 
gow, wine-merchant, Nov. 25—Munro, Tain, merchant, Nov. 21—Dodds, Airdrie, 
engineer, Nov. 24—Stewart, Glasgow, tailor, Nov. 19—Thomson, Portsoy, Banff- 
shire, miller, Nov. 28—Martin, Carluke, Lanark, timber-merchant, Nov. 22. 











FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 21. 


Partnerships Dissolved—Haigh and Brothers, Huddersfield, and Rochdale, 
woollen-merchants ; as far as regards T. Haigh—Bennett and Birchall, Sheffield, 
accountants—Horner and Walker, Manchester, corn-factors—Wood and Co, Thurl- 
stone, Yorkshire, scribbling-machinists—Davis and Co. Tavistock, auctioneers— 
Thwaites and Stobart, Bishop Auckland, surgeons—M‘Kissock and Co. Milk Street, 
agents—Henney and Emmott, Manchester, commission-agents—Sherwoods and 
Smith, Sesthelineen. drapers—Holtham and Duckett, Chester, schoolmistresses 
Haynes and Eyre, Coleman Street, builders—Kirkwood and Elliott, Gracechurch 
Street, agents—Hicks and Co. Rotherhithe, shipwrights—E. and J, Mellows, Sey- 
mour-street, cheesemongers—Craig and Maury, Liverpool, commission-merchants— 
Hawar and Sons, Furnival’s Inn, law-stationers ; as far as regards H. Hawar— 
Standish and Noble, Windlesham, Surrey, nurserymen—Garside and Patrick, 
Sheffield, timber-merchants—Colman and Co. Marlingford Mills, Norfolk, millers 
—Hurn and Co. Bristol, butchers; as far as regaris A. Hurn—Gibbons and Co. 
Sedgeley, coal-masters-—-Penman and Co. Armitage Pottery, Rugeley, potters— 
Oakes and Ward, Birmingham, lamp-manufacturers—Gibbons and Birch, Bilston, 
coal-masters—Bedford and Co. Birmingham, glass-cutters; as far as regards w. 
Pearce—J. T. and R. W. White, Birmingham, harness-platers. 


Bankrupts.—W 111M Jones, Broadway, Westminster, draper, to surrender Dec. 
2, Jan. 1: solicitor, Jones, Sise Lane ; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Domenico BraGGiorti and Pavi Testa, Lombard Street, merchants, Dec. 2, 30: 
solicitors, Lawrence and Co, Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, Bell, Sale. 
man Street Buildings. 

Joun WILKINSON, Sittingbourne, railway-contractor, Dec. Jan. 1: 
Guy. Great St. Helen’s; official assignee, Johnson, Deslaghell 8 Street. 

OWLAND Mvuckieston, Hackney Road Crescent, wholesale boot-manufacturer, 

, Great James Street, Bedford Row; official assig- 





solicitor, 


Dec. 2, Jan. 6: solicitor, Storey 
nee, Edwards, Sambrook Court. 

MEYER Tacos, Steward Street, Spitalfields, manufacturer, Dec. 2, Jan. 6: so- 
licitor, Ford and Lloyd, Bloomsbury Square ; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook | 
Court. 

Samvet James Harrison, Kidderminster, cabinet-maker, Dec. 1, Jan. 5: so- 
licitors, Saunders and Son, Kidderminster ; Knight, Birmingham ; official assignee, 
Bittleston, Birmingham. 

Hyua Hoxipen, Walsall, currier, Dec. 6, Jan. 3: solicitors, Duignan and Hem- 
mant, Walsall; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham. 

Henry Ciark, Nuneaton, riband-manufacturer, Dec. 6, Jan. 3: solicitors, Davis, 
Coventry; Hodgson and Allen, Birmingham; official assignee, Whitmore, Bir- 
mingham. 

Rosert Rapnor, Presteign, Radnorshire, maltster, Dec, 2, 30: solicitors, Red, 
Worcester; Brittain and Sons, Bristol ; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol. 

Henry Pai.imore WincncomsBe, Swansea, ship- broke r, Dec. 2, 30: solicitors, 
Bevan and Girling, Bristol ; official assignee, Miller, Bristol. 

James Leyianp, St. Helen’s, Lancashire, beer-seller, Dec. 1, 22: solicitors, Ans- 
dell, St. Helen’s ; Evans and Son, Liverpool; official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool. 

Rosert and Josrrn Hetssy, Childwall, and Warrington, builders, Dec. 5, 26: 
solicitors, Harvey and Co, Liverpool; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool. 

Epwarp Gy.rs Crook, Chorley, apothecary, Dec. 3, 24: solicitors, Stanton and 
Jones, Chorley; Taylor, Manchester ; official assignee, Frazer, Manchester. 

Dividends.—Dec. 17, Higginson and Deane, Liverpool and Barbadoes, merchants 
—Dec. 18, Davis, Bristol, spirit-dealer—Dec. 18, Thompson, Bishop Wearmouth, 
joiner—Dec. 13, Wood, Sheffield, boiler-maker. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—Dec. 15, Clarke, Bury St. Edmund’s, ironmonger—Dec. 12, Bramwell, 
Royal Exchange Buildings, metal-broker—Dec. 12, Pooley, Brighton, milliner 
Dec. 12, Parsons, Rye, printer—Jan. 19, Buxton, Rochdale, cotton-spinner—Dee. 
12, Binns,” Dukinfield, cotton-manufacturer—Dec. 12, Fenton, Batley Carr, York- 
shire, rag-merchant—Dec. 12, Anderton, Halifax, grocer—Dec. 12, Mertens and 
Johnson, Bradford, Yorkshire, dyers—Dec. 13, Whife and Co. Mexborough, York- 
shire, coal-proprietors— Dec. 13, Cooling and Bowsher, Sheffield, joiners—Dec. 15, 
Horley, Leamington Priors, horse-dealer—Dec. 18, Gilroy, Birmingham, iron- 
monger. 

Declarations of Dividends.—Bailey, Wood Street, Cheapside, merchant ; first div. 
of 3s. 6d. on any Monday 3 Cannan, Aldermanbury—Dunin, Westbourne Terrace, 
machinist; first div. of 7 1-l6d. any Monday; Cannan, Aldermanbury—Collins, 
Ashford, carpenter; first div. of 3s.1ld. any Monday; Cannan, Aldermanbury 
Starkey, Old Street, builder; first div. of 64d. on Wednesday next and two subse- 
— Ww ednesdays ; Edwards, Sambrook Court—Futvoye, Regent Street, jeweller ; 

rst div. of 3s, 4d. on W ednesday next and two subseque nt Wednesdays ; Edwards, 

Sambrook Court—Hyacinth and Co. Cullum Street, merchants ; first div. of 9d. any 
Wednesday ; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Irwin, Manchester, draper ; first div. ot 
3s. on the separate estate, Dec. 2, or any subsequent Tuesday; Fraser, Manchester. 











Porter, Glasgow, merchant, Nov. 26—Gardiner, Coupar 


Scotch Sequestrations. 
iker, Nov. 26—M.and J. 


Angus, grocer, Nov. 29—W atson junior, Glasgow, ceabinet-1 q 

Meldrum, Edinburgh, milliners, Nov. 25—Greer, ymin rrocer, Nov. 25—Mack- 
enzie, Perth, architect, Nov. 26—M‘Nish, Glasgow, corn-factor, Nov. 25—Holmes, 
Glasgow, ornamental-draughtsman, Nov. 25—Lee, Edinburgh, Nov. 28—Smith, 
Kelvinhaugh, Glasgow, grocer, Nov. 29. 

















PRICES CURRENT. 


) 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices 
Saturd Monday. | Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday, 

















| 

———| with os aan 
Sper Cent Consols .......... sccccese| 923 93 } 934 933 134 
Ditto for Account ephseecht: ye | } 93} of | 9 
3 per Cents Reduced . aneeéue eee 91g | 929 | 928 923 
New 3 per Cents ...... ear ie | } 928 92 928 
Long Annuities . “ aeedebauel — | i— 23 —_— 
Annuities 1885 sevcccccese 17% | i— if —— 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent . sade 217 | | 217 215 215 
India Stock, 10} per Cent wf —— | ;—— | 2264 | — 
Exchequer Bills, 2}¢. per diem 3 dis 1 lpm. | 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 .... : os | j— 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent ...... 2 dis -- a —_ i — -_ 








CTATOR. _ [November 22, 1856. 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 


Last Official Quotation during the Wee x e nes Friday Evening.) 
, _ French oe 






















































































Austrian 4) p. Ct. 
Belgian 96} } Mexican ..... . ee i 
Ditto ’ | Peruvian ........0000- 44 — 
Brazilian ... eee 100} | Portuguese ,.......666666.8 = | 
Buenos Ayres ...........6 = —— | Russian ....... _ ° 56 — 
Chilian ......... cocceess = — | Sardinian ... . 5 — | 
PRMEEER scccceeccoese ed = -— | Spanish . t= 
Ditto evel — | Ditto New Defe rred ......3 — 
65} | Ditte Passive .. cevene A 
96} Turkish eve tt — 
French , | 67f. 624 Venezuela ... eee 4,— | 
SHARE 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— I s 
Bristol and Exeter ............ a | Australasian .....ccccssecceees | 994 
Caledonian......... eeecces British North American ° — 
Chester and Holyhead evccsess 363 City coves ecccee 
Eastern Counties.............. a Colonial : 
Edinburgh and Gl: AsgOW . Commercial of Li ondon « 
Glasgow and South-Western Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd 16} 
Great Northern . “ou London 64 
Great South. and West. Irel: and.| 115 London and County : «+! 303 
Great Wester®...ccccccceces | 663 London Chrtd. Bnk Australia| 20} 
Hull and Selby | -— London Joint Stock........+.+. } 32 
Lancashire and Yorkshi ae 94} London and Westminster . | 49} 
Lancaster and Carlisle...... ie National Bank rt. 
London, Brighton ,& sccih Goal 107} National P rovincial . _— 
London and Blackwall ........ 68 New South Wales.. — 
London and North-Western... | 1033 |} Oriental .......---+.- 39 
London and South-Western.... 1053 | Provincial of Ireland. 56 
Manchester, Sheffield ,& Lincoln 343 | South Australia : eee 353 
CEES cccccesesasecececs 80 Union of Australia ............ 638 
Midland Great Western (Ireland -—— t —_ of London........-+eeees } 28¢ 
North British........ 4 38} Unit veel 36 
North-Eastern—Berwic k. - &3 | We ste rm Bank of London...... 44 
North-Eas | 593 | Docxs— } 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhar pton| 28 East and West India .........-- } 1% 
Scottish Central ............- London ......+++++ 1053 
Scottish Midland. St. Katherine = 
South-Eastern and Dove! r Victoria ee | 20 
Eastern of France j MISCELLANEOUS— | 
East India Guaranteed 223 Australian Agricultural ..... ee 27 
Geelong and Melbourne 23 British American Land.... 393 
Great Indian Peninsular .....| 21g Canada .......++. ° 116 
Great Western of Canada ... 24} Crystal Palace 2t 
Paris and Lyons ....... eoeeeel 51 Electric Te legraph . 95 
Mines— Ge — Screw Steam. 6} 
Australian ........sseeceeeeees j;— sam. 26 
Brazilian Impe rial . os 2 e 1 Rive r Land and Minera 2 
Ditto St. John del Rey.........| 18} Peninsular and Oriental Steam -- 
Cobre Copper seuwens 56 Royal Mail Steam........ 67 
—_ South Australian ..........+++- 353 


Rhymney Iron... 











BANK OF ENGLAND. 

An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 15th day of Nov. 1856. 

ISSUE DEPARTMENT 














Notes issued.......seeee000+++ £23,536,235 Government Debt.......... «. £11,015,100 
| Other Securities. ° 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion. - 9,061,235 

Silver Bullion...... . . - 
£23,536 ,23 £23,536 ,235 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital........... £14 553,000 Government Securities (inclu- 

WE ivedcackevees ° ° ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10, 457, R69 


Other 8 
Notes ..... 
Gold ‘ond Silver Coin 





Public Depoaits* oe 
Other Deposits ee 
Seven Days and other Bills... 





68 
895,831 





£33,741 ,633 £33,741,633 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 





METALS. Per ton. 
Copper, Brit. Cakes ae lw 0... 0 00 
pe Welsh Bars,... 815 0.. 9 0 0 

ad 


BULLION. Per oz | 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard. £3 17 9 | 


















Mexican Dollars ..........+.+++ 05 I ud, British Pig ... Hy @0.. 0080 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ o0o°0 Steel, Swedish n Keg. 090.. 000 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Noy. 21. 

&. 8. | &. s. | 8. & | s s 

Wheat,R.0. Oto 0 Fine ...... 75 to 80 Fine...... 76 to 78 } Indian Corn 

Fine ...... 0— 0! Foreign,R. 60—74 | Peas, Hog 39—40 | Oats, Feed.. 1 
Red, New. 60 — 67 White F. #4—90 | Maple.... 44—45 Fine... 

ime ...... 68—70 | Rye ..... -. 40—45 | White.... 43—45 Poland 

White Old 0— 0/| Barley 35 — 38 Blue ...... 52— 58 Fine... 
Fine ...... o— 0 Malting - +. 43—46 | Beans, Ticks 38— 41 Potato... 
70 | Malt, Ord... 70—7 Harrow... 42—44 | Fine.... 





WEEKLY AVERAGE | SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE 

For the Week ending Nov. 15. Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Walcs 

Wheat ..... 64s. 4d. | Rye ....... 4ls. 7d, Wheat .... 65s. 6d, 
} 





Rye ....... 40s. 94, 
Barley ..... 466«S7 Beans...... 47. «3 Rarley.... 45 4 Beans...... 46 4 
Oats ....... 2% «62 Peas ....00. 43 2 Oats ...... 266«C* Peas....... 44 5 


FLOUR PROVISIONS. 





Town ‘made .,......... per sack P- s. to 63s Butter—Best Fresh, 15s. 0d. per doz. 
BOOGIE ccc cccocecccecececseses 5 — 58 Carlow, 5/. 16s. to 5/. 18s. per ewt 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship a7 — 52 Bacon, Irish .......+++. per cwt. 66s.— O. 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 45 — 46 Cheese, Cheshire, ose UO ’ 
American ....... per barrel 28 — 40 Derby, pale 
Camadian .....666eecceeeee 35 — 40 Hams, York 
Bread, 74d. to 94d. the 4b. loaf Eggs, French, per 120, 8s. Od. to 10s. 0d, 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT 








NEWGATE anD LEaDENRALL.* CATTLE MARKET.” Heap or CaTtLe at THE 
s. a s. a s. s. a 8. ¢ « 
Reef 3 Oto3 B8to4 O ., 3 8to4 6 to 5 0 
Mutton 3 6—42-—4 4 46—5 0—5 4 
Veal... 4 O—44—5 0 44—410—5 2 | Sheep 20,470 ..... 2,400 
Pork... 4 0—5 O0—5 4 44—5 O—5 2] Galves.. 178..... 192 
Lamb. 0 O—0 O0—0 0 oo—0 O0—0 6 Pigs... S06 ..... 150 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib 
HOPS | WooL 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 56s. to 74s Down Tegs .....+.+5+ per lb. 17d. to 17M. 
Mid and East Kent ditto... 70 — 105 Half-bred Wethers 156 — 15} 
Sussex ditto... ° 50 — 70 Leicester Fleeces -u— 
Farnham ditto .. 0 — oO | Combing Skins........ il— i 





HAY AND STRAW Per Load of 36 Trusses. 





SMITHFIELD. WHirecnaret ERLAN 
Hay, Good ......+.++. SG I ne einen 65s. to Sis.... to s 
Inferior ....... © FO = © cecese . S&S — 63 — & 
New 0 = 0 0 _— 0 == 0 
Clover.... 70 — 110 95 — 110 —il 
Wheat Straw 206C~«CCé‘2' 24 6— 28 — 32 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Jamaica Rum per gal. 4s. 10d. to 5s. 24 
Brandy, Best Brands..... 10 1 — 10 4 
Pekoe, flowery Cotton, N. Orleans.perIb. 0 43 — © % 
In bond—Duty Is. 9d. oe Ib Saltpetre, Ref perewt. 47 06 — 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 648. Od. to 86s. Od Guano, Peruvian, perton.240 0 —? 


Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. bs. 9d. to 2s. 3d 
i : 23 


—40 





GROCERIES | 
| 


Congou, fine 





Good Ordinary ........ 528. Od. to 54s. ¢ Tallow P. Y. ¢ siecle fs Oo = 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 68s. Od. to Tis. Od. | Town a8 9 — 0 0 
Rice, London dr. Carolina 0s. Od. to Os. 0d Rape Oil, } nglish re efined 10 — & &€ 
Sugar, Muscovado, average... 35s. 6}d | Brown,..... 51 6 — 52 0 
West India Molasses .... 23s. 6d. to 26s. Od arta ee 38 3 -— 38 6 

POTATOES 1-nut Oi 199 9 — 51 0 

Kent and Essex Regents. .ton. 100s. to 115s r alm Oil . --. 45 @ — 45 © 
” Shaws aces 5 —100 Linseed Oil-« perton .200 0 — 0 0 

York Regents.......... 110 —i20 | Coals, Hetton... o- 08 
Beotch 4g —cevvvcccccccccces lo— 0 BNO ccocesée o— 3? 
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November 


— —T .| a a] rr . ‘ x7 

ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 
I JULLIEN’S CONCERTS.—LAST WEEK BUT TWO 
‘ourteenth time of the New Grand French Quadrille, and 
Fifth Time of the Grand Selection from La 
Fifth appearance this Season of MISS DOLBY 
MILLARDI. First appearance this Season of the cele brated 
eet MISS ARABELLA GODDARD. Moxvay Eves 
re November 24th Part I. Overture—“* William Tell,” 
tarst “time this Season,) Rossini Polka—* Flirtation,’ 
Symphony—Andante from the Symphony in t flat, 





—F 











ay this season,) Mozart. Seng— The Green Trees 
nie sered Low and Mild,” (words by Longfellow Balfe, 
Mi ~s Dolby. Solo— Trombone, “Lieder ohne Worte, 

a Ciofi. Polka—“My Mary Ann,” (13th 


ndelssohn, Si 

Menterenies, dedicated to Mrs. B. Williams Fantasia— 
Pianoforte —**The Recollections of Ireland, Moscheles, 
Miss Arabella Goddard. Varsovienne—* The Warsaw,” Jul 
ii on, (first time this season Cavatina—* Una furtiva la 
“ ma,” Donizetti, Signor Millardi. The French Quadrille, 
Fullien, fourteenth time of performance with variations 
for Flute, Flageolet, Oboe, Clarinet, and Cornet, performed 

De Folly, De Yong, Collinett, Lavigne, Sonnenberg, 
and Kenig. Finale—* Partant pour la Syrie." “ Vive 1 Em 


— II. Opera—Grand Operatic Selection from Verdi's 
Opera “La Traviata,” (fifth time of performance.) with Solos 
for Violin, Obve, Flute, Clarinet, Trumpet, Ophicleide, and 
Cornet, performed by MM. Le Hon, Lavigne, De Folly, Son 
nenderg, Duhem, Hughes, and Kenig. Scotch Song—* Come 
ferry me o'er,” Mrs. Groome Valse—* Prima Donna,” Jul 
lien, (second time this season ,) Cornet Obligato, Herr Kenig 
Solo—“ Les Patineurs,” (Le Prophéte,) Liszt, Miss Arabella 
Goddard. Valse—“ Victory,” Konig. Galop—D'Albert 

To commence at Eight o'clock 

Prices of Admission—Promenade, 1s. ; Dress Circle, 2s. 6d. ; 
Private Boxes, 10s. 6d. ll. 1s. and upwards. Private Boxes 
to be secured of Mr. Nugent, at the Box Office of the The 
atre; at all the principal Libraries and Music Sellers; and 
at Jullien and Co.'s, 214, Regent Street 








———— 7 i.~«SCUTULDUL AT om oe 
YCEUM THEATRE ROYAL— 
Lessee—Mr. C. Ditton 
On Mowpar, TvEspay, and Wepnespay, the performances 
will commence with the highly successful Romantic 
in four acts, with new Scenic and Mechanical Effects, en 
titled FABIAN, or “ La Mésalliance Fabian, (a Mulatto 
Mr. C. Dillon; Pauline, Mrs. C. Dillon After which, a 
Ballet Divertissement from ESMERALDA, by Miss Rosina 
Wright and the Corps de Ballet. Followed by THE KING'S 
MUSKETEERS. Mr. Dillon and Miss Woolgar 








fo conclude 





} THE HANSOM 


with DOI ANE Mr. J. L. Toole 
Ror at OLYMPIC THEATRE, 
v Lessee—Mr. Atranp Wiican 


Mowpay, and during the week, first time, the Comedy of 
WIVES AS THEY WERE, AND MAIDS AS THEY ARI 
Characters by Messrs. Addison, F. Vining, G. Murray, G 
Vining, G. Cooke, White, H. Cooper ; Miss Swanborough, 
(from the Theatre-Royal Haymarket, her first appearance, 
Miss Herbert, and Mrs. Stirling. After which, first time, a 
New Farce, called JONES THE AVENGER. Characters by 
Messrs. F. Robson, J. Rogers, Danvers, G. Cooke, and Miss 
Marston. Commence at half-past 7 


i R. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC 





via BADEN will OPEN on Monnay Evenine, Nov 
tith. Stalls may now be had at the Box Office, 
between 11 and 4.—Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly 
PRIZE CATTLE SHOW of the Smith- 
field Club. The Annual Exhibition of Prize Cattle, 
Seeds, Roots, Implements, &c. commences on Tursvay Monn 
re and closes on Faipay Evenino—9th, 10th, llth, and 12th 
Decexsen. Bazaar, King Street and Baker Street. Open 
from daylight till 9 inthe Evening. Admittance, Is 


x ra 
((SILDREN who are ORPHANS or 
ABSENT from their PARENTS may find a HAPPY 
HOME with the family of a Physician, residing near the 
Parks, whose wife and daughters are desirous of having the 
care and education of children Respectable references 
given and required. Address, prepaid, to E. P. Mr. Calder, 
Bookseller, 199, Oxford Street 
RIEND of the CLERGY CORPORA- 
TION, for allowing pensions, from 30/. to 40/. per 
annum, to the Widows and Orphan unmarried Daughters of 
Clergymen of the Established Church, and for affording tem 
porary assistance to necessitous Clergymen and their fami 
lies, throughout England, Wales, and Ireland 
THE NEXT ELECTION OF PENSIONERS will take 
place at the LONDON TAVERN, Bishopsgate Street, on 
Tvzspar, Novemserr 25th, 1856, at 12 o'clock precisely 
The Rev. Josern Brows, M.A. in the Chair 
There are 69 Ladies Pensioners on the funds, and 135 
applicants for admission at the next Election. 643 Clergymen, 
their Widows, or Orphan Daughters, have received assistance 
in times of pressing necessity ; and the Committee are most 
anxious to be enabled to extend the benefits of the Corpora 
tien to the 300 most distressing cascs now before them 
The Report of the proceedings of the Corporation during 
the past year, the balance-shect, list of subscribers and pen 
sioners, &c. may be had at the offices, 4, St. Martin's F 
Trafalgar Square; where donations and subscriptions will 
be thankfully received 
The Rey. JOSEPH BROWN, M.A ) Hon 
The Rev. JOHN EDMUND COX, M.A. F.S.A. | Sees 
HENRY BRAMALL, Secretary 


> = " "70 ED - — 
, Px@’s COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields 
Patron.—The QU EE) 
President—The Farl of Elicsmere, K.G 

Treasurer—W. T. Copeland, Esq. Alderman of Ls n 

The Committee of Management earnestly call the attention 
of the public at this season to the extraordinary and urgent 
claims ofthe Sick poor. During the present year the Com 
mittee have opened three new wards, and have introduced, 
for the first time in England, a system of Nursing as applied 
to hospitals; which secures for all the Patients the care of 
approved and well-trained Nurses, under the direction of 
Ladies devoted to this charitable purpose 

The income of the present year falls short by about 1500! 
of the amount of the necessary expenditure. The Conunittee 
therefore confidently appeal to the public for immediate help, 
so that at the close of the year the operations of the Charity 
may not be embarrassed by the pressure of debt 

The Hospital has no endowment, and its only resource is in 
the sympathy of those who will in the spirit of Christian 
charity supply the wants of each passing day 

Contributions will be thankfully received by W. T. Core 
tano, Esq. Alderman, Treasurer, 160, New Bond Street; 
Messrs. Twinixes, Bankers, Strand; and at the Hospital, by 

WILLIAM POSTER, Secretary 
ETTERS PATEN 


dietetics 
RU PTL RES.—BY ROYAL LE EKS ‘t t 
WWHITE's MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
isallowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a stecl spring, so often hurtful in its 
eflects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn roun 
vdody while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN-PAD ana PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and m 1y 
be worn during sleep A descriptive circular may be had 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the b dy, low the hips, be 





every day, 



























two inches bel« 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE 228, Piccadilly 
‘ cu a ‘wiIivga . . ‘ 
|: LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPs, 
4 &c. for VARICOSE VEINS, an all ses of WEAK 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. They 
are porous, light in texture rex pensis und are drawn 
ike an ordinary sto. king from 7*. Gd. to 16s. each 


1 ) Price, from 7s 
stage 6d. MANUFACTORY, 225, PICCADILLY, LONDON 


, 
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[ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
4 


ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION 
London: 12, Waterloo Place 
Street 


Edinburgh: 120, Princes 
Glasgow : 116, St. Vincent Street 
Established 1839 
Subscribed Capital One Million 
Directors in London 
The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor 
William John Alexander, Esq. | Frederick James Faller, Esq 
Qt 


2 | James M‘Mahon, Esq 
Sir kh. W. C. Brownrigg, Bt. | George W. Sanders, Esq 
Frederick W. Caldwell, Esq. | William H. Shippard, Esq 


Henry Charles Chilton, Esq Cc. 8. Whitmore, Esq. Q.C, 
John William Fisher, Esq | Henry Wordsworth, Esq 

The business of this Office embraces every description of 
risk contingent upon life, whether Civil, Naval, or Military, 
at Home or Abroad 

Immediate, Deferred, and Contingent Annuities 

Endowment Assurances, securing payment to the assured 
himself on his reaching a certain : , as 50 or 60, orto his 
representatives upon his death, should it happen sooncr 

A Liberal System of Loan in connexion with Life As 
surance, on personal or other security 

J 


= HILL WILLIAMS, Actuary 
Q Ce TTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
h ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Instituted 1831 
MILLION STERLING 








Accumvutatep Funps.—ONI 
Annvat Revence 
ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY THOUSAND POUNDS 
EXIsTine AssvRANCES 
FOUR MILLIONS AND THREE-QUARTERS 
At the Division of Surplus, at lst March 1856, a Policy for 
10001. effected at Ist March 1832, was increased to 1574/. 18« 
ld. being at the rate of Two-and-a-Quarter per cent. per 
annum on the sum assused. This addition may be converted 
into a present payment, or applied in reduction of the future 
premiums. 
Profits are divided Triennially, 
assured 
Policies effected before Ist March next will receive Six 
Years’ Additions at the Division of Surplus in 1862 
Copies of the Report by the Directors on the recent 
Division of Surplus, and all information, may be had on ap 
plication at the Head Office, or Agencies 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary 
Hrap Orrice—26, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
Orricze in Loxspon—26, POULTRY 
A. T. RITCHIE, Agent 


and belong wholly to the 





{CONOMIC LIFE “ASSURANCE 


4 SOCIETY 
Henry Faeperick Sreruenson, Esq. Chairman 
Rosert Bippucrn, Esq. Deputy-Chairman 
ADVANTAGES.—The towrsr rates of Premium on the 
Mvurvat System 


Tar whore or THE Puorirrs divided among the Assured 
every Fifth Year 

No charge for Policy Stamps, nor for Service in the Yeo 
manry or Militia Corps 

Policies in force, upwards of 7200 





The Assurance Fund amounts to 1,500,000 Income up 
wards of 240,000/. per Annum 
rhe sum of 397,000/. was added to Policies at the last Divi 


sion, which produced an average Bonus of 67! 
the Premiums paid 
For particulars apply to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary 
6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars 
Annvat Parmiv™ to Assure 100/. for the Whole Term of Life, 
with Participation in the Profits 


per Cent on 





Age Premium Age Premium Age Premium 
15 £zii10 8. 25 ..4119 0.. 5... £2 wil 
20.. 1M 7 ..-.. 243. 40.. 219 9 


(RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
4 PANY, 39, Throgmorton Street, Bank 


Chairman—Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman 
Deputy- Chairman— William Leaf, Esq 
Richard E. Arden, Esq John Humphery, Esq. Ald 
Edward Bates, Esq | Rupert Ingleby, Esq 
Thomas Camplin, Esq | Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq 
Professor Hall, M.A | Lewis Pocock, Esq 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury Square 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry 
Actuary—George Clark, Esq 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY 
The premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with se 
curity 
The assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital, 
an Assurance Fund of 430,000/. invested on Mortgage and in 
the Government Stocks, and an income of 80,000/. a year 


Premiums to assure 100/ Whole Term 





One Seven With Without 

Age Year Years Profits Profits 
20 £017 8 £019 9 £1 15 10 1 11 10 
30 - BES 127 25 5 207 
40 860.386 98 ,$ 0 7 214 10 
50 141. LW 468 4 oll 
60 324 317 0 612 9 .. 6 Ole 

MUTUAL BRANCH 
Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of 





five years, to participate in nine-tenths or 90 per cent of 
the profits 

The profit assigned to eac h policy can be added to the 
sum assured, applicd in the reduction of the annual pre 
mium, or be received in cash 

At the first division, a return of 20 per cent in cash on 
the premiums paid was declared ; this will allow a reversion 
ary increase varying according to age from 66 to 28 per cent 
on the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per cent on the sum assured 

One-half of the “ whole term premium may 
credit for seven years, or one-third of t 
main for life as a debt upon the pulicy at 
be paid off at any time without noti 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have be¢ 

Loans upon approved security 

No charge for policy stamps 

Medical attendants paid for their reports 





remain on 
premium may re 
5 per cent, or may 


n approved 


Persons may in time of peace procecd wr reside in any 
part of Europe or British North America without extra 
charge 

The medical officers attend every day at a quarter before 
2 o'clock E. BATES, Resident Director 


a HE LANCE 
ON DR. DE JONGH'S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OL 


The most speedy and effectual remedy f NSUMPTION, 





BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIA ‘ ABETES 
ses OF THE SKIN, NEURALGIA, RICKETS NFANTILE 
WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALLS SAPER Ns 
Dr Joxnon gives the preference to the Light brown 

over the Pale Oil, which contains scarcely any volatile 
acid, a smaller quantity of iodine, phosphoric acid 

und the elements of bile, and upon which ingredients 


the efficacy of Cod-Liver Oi) no doubt partly depends 
Some of the deficiencies of the Pale Of] are attributabk 
to the method of its preparation ially to its filtra 





tion through charcoal. In the preference of the light brown 
over the pale oil we fully concur We have carefully tested 
a specimen of Dr. De Joxen's Light Brown Cod-Liver Oi 
We find it to be genuine, and rich in iodine and the clements 
of bile 
Sold oxnty in Inrentat Half-pints, 2. 6d. ; Pints, 4 

Quarts, 9 capsuled and labelled with Dr. De J “'s 
stamp and signature with rw H NONE A ‘ nt 
by ANSAR, HARFORD, and ¢ sole Lrit a, 7 
Strand, London, and by respectable Chemists & Druggists 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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AND 





SOLDIERS’ INFANT 
HAMPSTEAD 
MAINTENANCH CLOTHING, 
EDUCATION OF THE 
DAUGHTERS OF SOLDIERS, 
ORPHANS OR NO! 
instituted 8th May 1855 
PATRONS 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Gloucester 
President 
Major-Gen. his Grace the Duke of Welli 
‘ f Manage 
Major the Honourable Henry Littleton Powys 
On the 8th of May 1855, the first Public Meeting of the 
Soldicrs’ Infant Home was held in London, his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington in the Chair. On the 4th of July 1855, 
the first infant girls were admitted into the Home,” the 
daughters of a soldier in the 10th Hussars, who was at that 
time in the Crimea 
It was determined that the Soldiers’ Infant Home should 
be open to the daughters of all Soldiers of her Majesty's and 
ofthe Honourable East India Company's Armies; but that 
preference should be given 
Ist. To entire Orphans 
2d. To Motheriess Girls. 
3d. To Girls whose Mother may be 


T HE 


POR THE 






airman of the Committee 





living, but whose 





Father is ordered on Active Service 
The Committee pledged themselves, if supported by the 
public, to admit 100 girls before the expiration of one year; 


they have been gencrously supported, and one hundred and 
twenty soldiers’ daughters are now clothed, maintained, and 
educated in a large commodious house, in a most healthy 
position on Hampstead Hill 

The School is under the inspection of her Majesty's Com 
mittee of Privy Council for Education 

To train up these children in habits of industry is the earnest 
desire of the Committee of Management. Their education 
is not confined to school duties ; house work, cooking, wash- 
ing, and ironing, the charge of a dairy, and the care of the 
younger children, occupy some hours of every day, and will 
contribute, as the Committee hope, under the Divine bless- 
ing, to fit these young girls to become industrious, intelligent, 
and honest women 

It is also the intention of the Managers of the Soldiers’ 
Infant Home to obtain situations for all the Soldiers’ daugh 
ters elected into the “ Home,” when they have arrived ata 
proper age ; to inquire carefully into the peculiar abilitie of 
each girl, and, if possible, to provide her with employment 
for which she has been previously trained. It is also a part 
of the plan of the institution afterwards to exercise a paternal 
supervision over those who have thus entered upon the 
active duties of life ; nd to afford a temporary home for 
those who, during the earlier years of their practical life, 
may, from no moral fault, be unable to obtain a permanent 
home 

The Institution is open to visitors between the hours of 
10 and 5 on every day in the week except Saturday and Sun 
day ; and the Committee invite the inspection of all friends 
of the soldicr 

On Wednesday, the 5th of November inst. being the Anni- 
versary of the Battle of Inkermann, the following ten 
Soldiers’ Daughters were elected, by the general subscribers, 
into the Home at Hampstead 














Votes 
2d West India Regiment—CHRISTINA CUMMING 3,986 
65th Regiment—JULIA MONAGHAN . 3,613 
534 Regiment—MARY LEARY. 3,491 
76th Regiment—LOUISA CAROLINE LONG 3,085 
67th KRegiment—ELLEN ARNOLD «+++ 3,063 
15th Regiment—CHARLOTTE C. HADDIGAN ove 2,875 
74th Regiment—CATHERINE HAMILTON . 2,873 
20th Kegiment—ELIZABETH NOONAN .. 2,852 
69th Regiment—MARY ANN BENNETT... 2.s49 
Tth Pusilicrs—HANNAH O'SULLIVAN 2,845 


Funds are earnestly requested, to enable the Committee to 
admit some of the most urgent cases out of seventy applicants 

A donation of Five Guineas constitutes a Life Governor, 
entitling the Donor to Two Votes at each Election ; a Dona- 
tion of Two Guineas and a Half entitles the Donor to One 
Vote for life. An Annual Subscription of One Guinea confers 
a right to Four Votes at cach Election 

Subscriptions thankfully received by the Treasurer, Sir 
John Kirkland, No. 80, Pall Mall; by the Bankers, London 
and Westminster Bank, St. James's Square, and Mesars. 
Masterman, Nicholas Lane, City ; at the Office, No. 9, Water 
loo Place, London, and at the Soldiers’ Infant Home, Hamp 
stead Post-office Orders should be made payable to the 
Secretary, George William Bell, upon the Charing Cross Post- 
office H ProwWYS, Major, 

Chairman of the Committee of Management. 
, roOT , or - TP") 

N2: 13, OLD BURLINGTON STREET, 
4 BOND STREET.—Messrs. MOGGERIDGE and DA- 
VIS, Surgeon-Dentists, patentees of the pneumatic palate, 
and inventors of the composition gum, continue to be con- 
sulted in all branches of their profession. Their artificial 
teeth have at various times been exhibited at the Royal Po 
lytechnic Institution, where, being admitted as most skil- 
fully natural, they were proved by the most powerful 
chemical tests to be perfectly indestructible. The beautiful 
composition gum obviates all sharp edges, unsightly fasten- 
ings, and the frequent unpleasant whistlings nd, while 
forming a natural skin over gold or bone plates, and supply 
ing all interstices, it renders articulation and mastication 
This invention can be applied to decayed sets and 
Attendance from 10 to 5 











perfect 
misfits 





* ‘LE . Tw " 
( YOMMANS’S CELEBRATED ARECA- 
NUT TOOTH-PASTE.—Has been examined, approved, 
is used and recommended, by many of our first physicians 
and dentists as the best preparation known for cleaning and 
preserving the tecth. Testimonials have been received, un- 
solicited, from many of the nobility and gentry. The fol- 
lowing is amongst the many in testimony of its high value 
Sir Cape of Good Hope, Aug. 31, 1855. 

Although business at the ¢ is dull, the sale of your 
Tooth-Paste increases ; not only the Governor and Staff, (for 
whom I originally ordered it,) but all whotry it continue its 
use Captain Murray, of the Bombay Presidency, is so 
pleased with it, that he intends advising a chemist at Bom 
bay to send to you for a supply. Send me at once, through 
my London agent as usual, 20 dozen, &€ Yours, &c 

To Mr. Commans Wa. Eveaest 

Prepared only by Commans, Chemist, Rath, in pots, 2s 
each, to be procured of all Chemists, through the Wholesale 
Agents, Barclay and Sons, London, Bewley and Evans, Dub 
lin, Duncan and Flockhart, Edinburgh 





z 





\URES [(without physic) of LNDIGES- 

/ TION (Dyspepsia Phieg all nervous, 
bilious, and liver complaints, Constipation, dysentery, diar 
palpitation, heartburn, headaches hysteria, 
despondency, cramps, spasms, nausea, 
and sickness at the stomach, sinking, fits, x ugh, ast hma, 
consumption, also children's complaints, by Dt 
us REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, which 





Flatulency 


acidity 
debility, 





bronchitis 


BARRY'S detici 


restores health without purging, inconvenience or expense, 
as it saves fifty times its cost in other remedies. To the 
most enfeebied it imparts a healthy relish for lunch and 





res the faculty of digestion, and nervy 
Drs. Ure, Shorland, 
Wurrer, Ingram Lord Stuart 
tess of Castlestuart, Major 
and 50,000 other respectable persons, 
perfectly re stored by it after all other 

ad ‘ » 


dinner, and resto 


and muscular energy Recommended by 
Harvey, ¢ spbell, Gattiker 
Decies, the Dowager Cour 


mas Kir 








General T 








means of had failed. In sters b t 
4s. 121b., 22 

receiy ‘ ” Roe ! I 

rent Stree \ Fortnum 

dilly; Abbis Co. 60, Grace 

Oxford Street Strand 
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[November 





+1 wy r . TAIT . 
IHHE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
WAR having determined that a School shall be esta- 
blished in the Royal Arsenal for the Education of the Boys 
employed in the several Departments, applications for the 
situation of RESIDENT SCHOOLMASTER may be made 
in person, or by writing, to Captain Orr, R.A. Royal Labora- 
tory, the Arsenal, Woolwich ; from whom all information on 
this subject may be ebtainss. 
Salary, 120/. per annum, with a House. 
War Departme nt, Pall Mall, lith Nov 


ROSPECTUS OF THE NEXT 
AMINATION FOR ADMISSION TO THE 
MILITARY ACADEMY AT WOOLWICH. 
N.B. No more direct Appointments will be made to 
Provisional Commissions in the Royal Artillery. 

An Examination for the admission of Cadets to the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich will be held in London in the 
month of June 1857. 

Provided a sufficient number are found competent, thirty 
admissions will be made to that Institution. Candidates 
must be between the ages of seventeen and twenty years. | 
Those, however, who have not exceeded twenty years of 
age on the Ist January next, will not be considered dis 
qualified. The successful Candidates will remain under in 
struction until they are sufficiently advanced in scientific 
knowledge to pass a satisfactory examination, and they will 
then receive Commissions in the Royal Artillery or Royal 
Engineers. 








1856. 








EX- 


ROYAL 


They will be required to pay a sum of 22/. 10s 
on admission, to cover the expense of Uniform, Books, &c. 
and a contribution of 62/. 10s. for each half-year of the time 
during which they remain at the Academy. The half-ycarly 
contributions, however, for Sons and Orphans of Naval and 
Military Officers, will be regulated at the following rates, as 


heretofore : | 
For Sons of Admirals and of Generals having 
MROGIMORES ccc cccvcsccoccceccceccceccceece £40 | 
Sons of Generals without Regiments ....... 35 | 
Sons of Captains and Commanders of the | 
Navy, and of Colonels and Regimental | 
Field ‘Offic ers of the Army..... 30 | 
Sons of all Officers of the Navy ‘and ‘Army 
under the above ramks .......6.600.c0ee0s 20 | 
Sons of Officers of the Army and Navy who | 
have died in the service, and whose fami- 
lies are proved to be left in pecuniary dis- 
eeevecccccccoccces 10 | 





rs paid < r Commis 
sions as Field Officers, will pay the nthe combation as the 
Sons of Field Officers. 

The Sons of Officers on Full and Half-pay will pay alike ; 
but the Sons of Officers who have voluntarily retired on 
Half-pay, or received the difference, will only be admitted on 
the terms prescribed for the Sons of Private Gentlemen, viz 
62/. 10s. for each half-year. 

The Sons of Officers of the Civil Departments of the Army 
are admissible to the Academy upon the same terms as those 
prescribed for the Sons of Naval and Military Officers. 

The admissions will be determined by the result of a com- 











petitive examination, the subjects of which will be as 
follows : Marks. 
Pure and Mixed Mathematics, i.e. Statics, 3.500 
Dynamics, and Hydrostatics.............. J . 
English Language, Literature, Composition, } 1,250 
y, and Geography... .........ee00% - 
Language, Literature, Geography, and His- ) 
tory of Ancient Rome, and of Ancient) 1,750 
GIRBEDs cc cccccccceseveseccececsccecocese ° j 
Ditto ditto ditto of France 1,000 
Ditto ditto ditto of Germany.... 750 
(The examination in French ent German will 
be both written and viva v 
Experimental Sciences, i. ¢. ys hemistry, Heat, } 1,000 
Electricity, including Magnetism ........ ° 
Natural Sciences, Mineralogy, and Geology. 750 
Moral and Political Sciences.,......... . 1,000 
Drawing, i.e. Elementary Geome tric al 
Drawing, including the use of Drawing | 
Instruments, and either Machinery, Ar 1,000 


chitectural, Engineering, or Landscape- 
Drawing . 
No Candidate” will, be al lowed. te be e mined in more 
than five subjects, of which one must be Mathematics, and 
no one who does not obtain at least one-fifth of the allotted 
number of marks in this subject will be eligible for an ap- 
pointment 
From the other subjects of examination each Candidate 
may select those in which he desires to be examined ; but 
no one will be allowed to count the marks gained in any 
subject unless those marks shall at least amount to one-sixth 
of the total number of marks allotted to that subject 
No candidate will be admitted into the Royal Military 
Academy unless he obtain an aggregate of 3000 marks at 





st. 

Any Candidate who shall not select French and Drawing 
among the subjects for his examination, will be required to 
satisfy the Examiners that he has such knowledge, at least 
of the elements of those two subjects, as shall afford reason 
able expectation that he will perfect himself in both during 
his residence at the Academy. 

The following papers will be required to be transmitted 
by each Gentleman to the War Department, before the Ist 
June, with his application to be noted as a Candidate, unless 
he shall notify that he has been a Candidate at a previous 
examination, in which case the statement of subjects only 
need accompany the application : 

lst. An extract from the register of his baptism, or, 
default of that, a certificate verified by affidavit. 

2d. A certificate of good moral character, signed by a 
clergyman of the parish to which he belongs, and by the 
tutor or head of the school or college at which he has re 
ceived his education for at least two years, or such other 
proof of good moral character as will be satisfactory to the 
Secretary of State 

3d. A statement ‘of the subjects of examination in which 
(in addition to Mathematics) he may desire to be examined. 

All Candidates will be required to gueeens themselves at 
the place of examination, hereafter to be determined, in 
order to be inspected by Military Surgeons, that it may be 
ascertained that they are free m any bodily defects, or 


in 





ailments calculated to interfere with the performance of | 


itary duties. 

Notice will be given a month previously, in the public 
papers, of the place and days appointed for holding the ex- 
amination. R. DREWRY. 

War Department, Pall Mall, ldth Nov. 1856. 


LAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 


PILLS.—This preparation is one of the benefits which 
the science of modern chemistry has conferred upon man 
kind ; for during the first twenty years of the present cen- 
tury to speak of a cure for the gout was considered a ro 
mance, but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is so 
fully demonstrated by unsolicited testimonials from persons 
in every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age 
Bold ws Prout and Haasant, 229, Strand, London; and all 
Medicine Vendors. Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box 


= . 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS a resistless 
Remedy.—Mr. Turner, chemist, of Banham, Norfolk, 

has much pleasure in informing Professor Holloway of a 

wondrous cure effected by his medicines in the case of James 

Turner, labourer, Kenning Hall Heath, who was grievously 

afilicted for many years with a complication of disorders 

combining diseases of the chest, dropsical symptoms, and 
chronic rheumatism, rendering quite unable to gain his 
livelihood ; having been given over by the entire faculty, 
he had recourse to Holloway's Pills, and now gratefully 
testifies his miraculous restoration to health and strength. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the world; at 

Professor Hottowar'’s Establishments, 244, Strand, Lon 

don, and 80, Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Con- 

stantinople ; A. Gurpicy, Smyrna ; and E. Muir, Malta. 











\ JTARM AND FASHIONABLE OVER- 

COATS for Young-Gentiemen, at prices according to 
size, commencing at Half-a-Guinea each J. and D 
Nicott, 114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent Street, and 22, Corn 
hill, London 


GEL 


ELLING OFF.—The SILKS, DRE SSES, 
RIBANDS, LACE, and LINENS, considerably unde : 
the cost-price, to effect a clearance, asthe premises known as 
Warwick House, 142 and 144, Regent Street, are required as 
a Warehouse for Ladies Cloths and all kinds of Woollen 
Mantles. 


HEAL and SON’S NEW CATALOGUE 

contains designs and prices of 150 different articles of 
BEDROOM FURNITUR as well as of 100 Bedsteads, and 
prices of every description,of Bedding. Sent free by post.— 
Heat and Sox, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture 
Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court Road 


| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of 


this celebrated Fish Sauce are particularly requested 
to observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the 
name of Wittiam Lazensy on the back of each bottle, in ad 
dition to the front label used so many years, and signed 







































Waterproof, yet evaporable, 


TWO GUINEAS 
and HALF-GUINEA 


Youths’ Cloth- 





PLULD MAGNE SIA 


Evizaseru Lazensy.—6, Edwards Strect, Portman Square. 
( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 
of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street. 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decar s, Wine 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of »le Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description. Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—44, Oxford Street, 
Manufactory, Broad Stre Birmingha Established 1807. 
FOR GENTLEMEN. 
\ ESSRS. NICOLL employ the BEST 
4 ENT and MATERIALS to be met with in Eng 
and Germany 
SLEEVE CAPE, 
ONE GUINEA 
NICOLL’S well-known PALETOT, 
NICOLL’S GUINEA TROUSERS, 
VESTS 
ESTIMATES given for Military Uniforms, 
ing, and Servants’ Liveries 
— nn 116, 1 118, 120, Rege nt Street, and 22, C ornhill. 
IZE 1 MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 185 mi 
ME TC ALFE, BINGLEY, and Co.’s NEW 
PATTERN ond PENETRATING TOOTH-BRUSHES, 
P enetrating Unbleached Hair Brushes, Improved Flesh and 
Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna Sponges; and every 
description of Brush, Comb, and Perfumery for the Toilet. 
The Tooth-Brushes search thoroughly between the divisions 
of the teeth and clean them most effectually,—the hairs 
never come loose. B. and Co. are sole makers of the 
Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Reot Soaps—sold in 
Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 6d. each; of 
Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 2s. per box ; 
and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 1308 and 
131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West from Holles 
Street, London. 
DINNEFORD'S 
y > 
URE 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon a 
aly 








forms an Effervescing Aperient D: ght, whichis hig 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinnerorp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im 


proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street ; 


and by chemists and per rfumers 


HE FIRST TOOTH-POWDER E 
TANT, both as to cleanliness in using and effectually 
realizing beautiful Teeth, is ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or 
PEARL DENTIFRICE. During several years past, ROW- 
LAND’'S ODONTO, as a purifier, embellisher, and preserver 
of the Teeth and Gums, has been patronized (almost exclusive- 
ly) by Royalty and the Nobility, and is now universally ap- 
preciated as possessing renovating qualities unequalled by 
any Dentifrice of the age. It will eradicate all tartar and 
concretion, remove spots of incipient decay *nder the gums 
firm and red, fix loose teeth firmly in their sockets; and is 
distinguished for its aromatic influence in giving sweetness 
to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box 
Cavution.—The words “‘ KOWLAND’S ODONTO ” are on 
the label, and “A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton Gar 
den,” on the Government Stamp, affixed on each box 
Sold by them and by Chemists and Perfumers 





















MR. KINGSLEY’S SE A- SIDE BOOK. 

A Third Edition, the Sixth Thousand, with Additions 
and Improvements; with Frontispiece, and beauti- 
fully bound in cloth, with gilt leaves, feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
\LAUCUS; or the Wonders of the Shore. 
T Byc manus Kineos.ey, F.S.A. Author of ** West- 

ward Ho!” “*Hypatia,” &e. Third Edition, correc ted 

and enlarged.—Cambridge : MAcMILLAN and C 

RAILWAY . ~ oy ARY—NEW VOLUME, 
ce ls. 6d. boards, 
HE DOG F TEN D. By Capt. MArryat, 
Also, lately published, 
pan LL gag FAMILY (2s.) 











ALBERT SMITH. 





ok OE aaa . James GRANT. 
JACOB FAIT ire: L (ls. 6d.) ..... Capt. MARRYAT. 
MY COUSIN NICHOLAS (1s. 6d.) IxGoupssy. 
NEWTON FORSTER (1s. 6d.).,. Capt. Marryar. 


LUCK IS EVERYTHING MAXWELL. 


2s.) 


The best books of the best Authors are published 
in the “ Railway Library.” Complete Lists gratis on 
application. 


London: Grorcr Routiepes and Co, 2, Farringdon 
Street. 


ITS DEFENDERS,” 
Painted in Oil by Wim Sroipson, Esq. 
(Author of the well-known work, ** The Seat of War,” 
from repeated Sittings afforded to him by General Sir 
F. Williams, Bart. M.P. G.C.B. Colonel Atwell Lake, 
C.B. Major Teesdale, &c. and the Drawings, Sketches, 





y ARS AND 


ie 


and Plans made by them during the occupation of | 


and Domrxic Cotnacui and Co. 13 and 
14, Pall Mall st, Publishers to her Majesty, are now 
preparing an ENGRAVING from the above Picture. 
The painting contains a comprehensive View of Kars 
and its Fortifications, with Portraits of the Band of 
Heroes commanding in the Defence, including General 
Kmety and the late Major Thompson, — Churchill, 
Esq. br. Sandwith, &c. and represents a consultation 
previous to the Battle of the 29th September. The 
Engraving, executed in the highest style of the art, 
by Grorce Zope.y, will be published at the follow- 
ing prices—Prints, 3/. 3s.; Proofs, 6/. 6s.; Proofs 
before Title, 8/. 8s.; Artists’ Proofs, 12/7, 12s. Sub- 
scribers’ names received at 13 and 14, Pall Mal) East. 


Kars. Pavi 








The Twelfth Thousand is now ready of 
NHE REV. DR. GUTHRIE’S Sep. 
MONS FROM EZEKIEL. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack; and all Booksellers, 





8vo. Six Shillings, 

ITS NATURE AND 
Six Sermons, preached before the 
By Caares Parsons Rercnyy, 


This day, 
Tas CHURCH, 
OFFICES. 
University of Dublin. 





B.D. Professor of Latin in the Queen’s Unive rsity 
_L ondon : Joun w. Par KER and Son, We st Strand, 
. Bvo. 4s. = 
IX DRAM AS. “of Cc AL ‘DER ON, freely 
translated by Epvwarp F ITZGERALD. 7 
Lately published, 
POLONIUS: a Collection of Wise Saws and Mo. 
dern Instances. . 6d. , 
EUPHR NOR? a Dialogue on Youth. Secona 
Edition. Is. 6d. 
London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


is day is published, on 
HOU SE HOLD WORDS ALMA. 
ACK, for the Year 1857. Containing 28 
*s, stitched. Price 4d. 


losely- 





printed pa 





Household Words Office, No. 16, Wellington Street 
North, Strand. Sold by all Booksellers, and at al} 
Railway Stations. 

rHE CORONATION 7 rHE CZAR. 
This day published, feap. 8vo. price ls. 6d. 
R° SSIA AT THE TIME OF THE 

\& CORONATION OF ALEXANDER II. Being 
a Series of Letters addressed from Moscow and St, 
Petersburg tothe Daily News. By Joux Mvrprny, 


Special Correspondent of that Journal. 
London: Brapsuvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 


AS 
THE CLERGY OF THE DIOC 
TER ON THE JUDGMENT OF THE COURT 


AT BATH, IN DITCHER ev. THE ARCHDEACON 
OF TAUNTON. By Henry, Lord Bishop of Exeter, 
Jouxn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Immediate ly, 
SWER TO ADDRESSES 


FROM 
ESE OF EXE- 


the Third 


In 1 vol. with Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


rt , ; 
pus 


edition of 
HISTORY of the KNIGHTS 
TEMPLARS, By C, 
Inner Temple. 


G. Appison, Esq. of the 
**Comprising within its chronological limits one of 


the most interesting and romantic periods in the his- 
tory of the world.”— Dublin University Magazine. 
London: Loneman and Co. 


Nineteenth Edition, in 8vo. 4s. 

RE ROWN’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE 

MIND; —_ a Portrait and Memoir by the late 

Rev. Dr. Weis 

BROWN’S P IL OSOPHY. 

in 4 vols. 8vo. with Portrait and Memoir, 
** An inestimable book.”—Dr. Parr. 

BROWN’S LECTURES on ETHICS: 

by Dr. Cuatmers. Post 8vo. 6s. 
A. & C. Buack, Edinburgh. Lone AN & Co 


NEW VOLUME 





New Library Edition, 
price 1/. lés, 
with Preface, 


London, 





OF MR. ALFORD’S SERMONS. 


In small 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
UEBEC CHAPEL SERMONS, Vol. 
III.; chiefly on Practical Subjects: preached in 
the Former Half of 1856. By Henry Atrorp, B.D. 


Minister of the Chapel; Editor of a New Edition of 
the Greek Testament, with English Notes. 
Rivinetrons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had by the same Author, 
1. QUEBEC CHAPEL SERMONS, preac 
1854. In2 vols. 12s. 6d. 
DIVINE LOVE in CREATION and REDEMP- 
TION : a Course of Sermons preached in 1855. 5s. 
3. SERMONS on CHRISTIAN PRACTICE, 5s 


<9 INTERESTING WORKS, 
I IVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. 
4 By AGNes STRICKLAND. 


Cheap Edition. With 
Portraits of every Queen. Complete in 8 vols. price 
7s. 6d. each, bound. 


= DIARY. New Cheap Standard 


xed in 


Editions, with all the recent Notes and Emenda- 
* Eve- 


tions. The small 8vo. in 4 vols. uniform with 
lyn’s Diary,” price 6s, each, bound; and the Library 
Edition, in 4 vols. demy 8vo. uniform with ‘“* Murray's 


Classics,” 6d. each, bound, 


HE CRESCENT and the CROSS. By 
Evior Warsurton. Twelfth and Cheaper Edi- 
tion, with 15 Illustrations, 6s. 
Hvrest and Biackett, Publishers, 
Henry CoLaurn. 


price 7s. 


Successors to 


ready on the Ist Dee embe a 


SERIALS, 
SHAKSPEARE. 


OUTLEDGE’S 


Edited by Staunton, and Illustrated by John 
Gilbert. PartI. Price ls. 

2. CRAIG’S UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY, in- 
cluding all the Terms used in Literature, Science, and 
Art. Part III. Price 6d. 

3. NATIONAL CYCLOP_EDIA, founded on the 


Penny Cyclopedia, but brought down to the present 
time, by great additions. Part Price ls. 
Prospectuses or Show Bills forwarde d free on re- 
ceipt of one stamp. 
London: Grorce Rovrience and Co, 2, Farringdon 
Street. 


NEW BOY'S BOOK. 
n 1 vol. price 8s. 6d. cloth; or 9s. gilt edges, 
E VER Y BOY’S BOOK: a comple ate 
4 Cyclopedia of Sports and Amusements, inte onded 
to afford recreation and instruction to boys in thet 
play-hours or leisure time ; with upwards of G00 Tllus- 
trations by W. Harvey and Harrison Weir. 

2. D'AULNOY’S FAIRY TALES, now first Trans~ 
lated into English, by J. R. Prancné, with Illustra- 
tions by John Gilbert, and a Portrait F 

“For the first time, thanks to Mr. Planché, we 
children of every growth have the ‘ Fairy Tales’ of th 
Countess D’ Aulnoy set fairly before us.”—Char' 
Dickens. 

London : 





s 


Groror Rovrtenor and Co. 2, Farringdon 


Street. 
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NEW POEMS 
Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


1856.] 


_—_ 





OEMS. By Emmetine Hinxmay. 
London : LonGMAN, Brown, Green, LoneMaAns, 
and Ropers. 

——NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OL 
AMY HERBER' 
Just t publis shed, hog pe fe: ap. 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
VORS. By the Author of ‘‘Amy Her- 
. bert,” ‘Cleve Hall, 
London : LonGMAN Brown, GREEN, , LoneMays, 


and Roperts. 


FEW WORK BY THE MARQUIS OF 
NORMANBY 


Immediately will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


YEAR of REVOLUTION, From a 
} Journal kept in Paris in the Year 1848. By the 
Marquis of Normansy, K.G. 
London: Loxemax, Brown, Green, Lonemans, 
and Roberts. 
NEW WORK BY DR. J. H. NEWMAN. 
Just publis! ved, in feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
HE OFFICE and WORK of UNI- 
VERSITIES. By Joux Henny Newman, D.D 
of the Oratory. 
By the same Author, Second Edition, 8vo. price 12s 
DISCOURSES addressed to M IX} ‘D CONGREGA- 
TIONS. 
London : Loyeman, Brown, Green, Lonomans, 
and Roserts. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF WILLIAM 
HOWITT’S VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES. 
In 2 vols. square crown Svo. with upwards of 80 
highly-finished Wood Engravings, price 25s. cloth, 

TISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES: 
Qld Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes Illustra- 
tive of Striking Passages in English History and 
Poetry. By Witt1am Howrrr. Gecend Edition. 
London : Loneman, Browy, Green, Lonomans, 


and Roper rs. 


NEW EDITION OF AND KENNEDY'S 


Hl DSON 
ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 
In post 8vo. a eg _—< loured Map, 


berg tE THER ry “ WiL L THERE'S | 
A WAY; an xe of Mont Blanc by a New 


Route and without Guides By the Rev. C. Hupson, 
M.A. and E. 8. KENNEDY, B.A. Second Edition, 
with Two Ascents of Monte Rosa. 

London: Lonocman, Brown, Green, Lonomans, 


and Roserts. 





SECOND EDITION OF THOMAS RAIKES’S 
JOURNAI 
Vols. I. and IT. in post 8vo. with Portrait, price 2Is. 
ORTION of the JOURNAL kept by 
THOMAS RAIKES, Esq. from 1831 to 1847: 
comprising Reminiscences of Social and Political Life 
in London and Paris during that period. Second Edi- 
tion, 

“A very entertaining book.”— Times. 
GS Vols. III. and IV. (completing the 
in the press. 
London : 


work) are 


Loxeman, Brown, Green, 
and Roperts. 


THE MONETARY 


LONGMANS, 





CRISIS AND THE BANK _ 


ACT. 
Just published, in 2 vols royal 8vo. price 30s. cloth, 
AND PRACTICE OF 


72 THEORY 
BANKING: being a Systematic 
netary Science. By Henry Dunnixo 
Inner Temple, Esq. Barrister-at-law, 
Cambridge Philosophical Society. 

“ We cannot doubt that the publication of this work 
will in the end have the effect of greatly advancing 
monetary science; and it must at all events be uni- 
versally admitted that the discussion has been con- 
ducted by Mr. Macleod with distinguished ability and 
learning.”"— Morning Post. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, 

Rowents. 


THE New E ‘dition of the Rev. 1 . HART- 
WELL HORNE’S INTRODUC ea to 
SCRIPTURES.—NOTICE—The Volumes are 
se pataly. as follows : 
1—A Summary 
Gensinenece, Authenticity, 


Treatise on Mo- 
Mac .eop, of the 
Fellow of the 


— 





LonomMANs, and 


sold 
of the Evidence for the 
Uncorrupted Preservation, 
and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. 
a ei 8vo. lis. 
Vol. II.—The Text of the Old Testament c onsidered : 
with a Treatise on Sacred Interpretation ; and a brief 
gg to the Old Testament Books and the 
rypha By 8S. Davinsox, D.D. (Halle) and 
ub: Svo. price 25s. 
Vol, Ii. —A Summary of "Biblic al Geography and 
Antiquities. By the Rey . H. Hoxwe, B.D. .8vo 18s. 
Vol. IV.—An Introduce ton to the Te xtual Criticism 
of the New Testament. By the Rev. T. H. Horye, 
B.D. The Critical Part re writte n and the rema — 


revised and edited by 8. TREGELLES, x 
a . .. price sae 
London : ‘Lonoman, "Brown, Green, Lonomans, 

7 and Roperts. 
In course of publication, pric uch, a Series of 


piiorodi \PHIC PORTRAITS OF 
LIVING CELEBRITIES. 
By Mavii and Potystank. With appropriate Bio- 
graphical Notices. 
The Novemser Number contains : 
SAMUEL WARREN, Esq. Q.C, M.P. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED : 


No. 1. Containing Professor Owen, F.R.S 


No. . &e. 





x 2. ,, The Right Hon. T. B. Macavtay. 
0, 3. - Rosert Srepnenson, Esq. M.P. 
N F.R.S. &e. 
= 4. 4, J. A. Rorsuck, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. 
No. 5. ” - C, Bropim, Bart. D.C.L. 
. -P.R.S. &e. 
= S . E. H. Barry, Esq. R.A. 
ondon : AULL and PoLyBLank, 55, Gracechurch 
Street; Davip Bocve, 86, Fleet Street; and all Book 


and Printselle rs. 
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ure 


the { 


| hand this is by far the best 
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} and First Latin Dictionary, 





THE SPECTAT OR. 


DRAMATIC SCENES 


1247 


“AND OTHER POEMS. 


Now first published. 


By BARRY 


With Fifty-seven Illustrations, 


AURORA LEIGH. 


A New Poem. 
In Nine Books, 
By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. This da 
London : CHAPMAN 


crown Svo, 


CORNWALL, 


18s November 29th 


THE MILDMAYES; 


OR THE CLERGYMAN’S SECRET. 
A Story of Twenty Years Ago 
By DANBY NORTH 
3 vols. post 8vo. This day. 
ind HALL, 193, Piceadilly. 





THE LATE SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 


Immediately will be published, 


THE LIFE 


LATE ENVOY TO PERSIA 


in two volums 


AND CORRES 
JOHN MALCOLM, 


AND 


s, 8vo. with Portrait, 


ONDENCE OF 
G.C.B. 


OF BOMBAY. 


) 
\ 


P SU 


GOVERNOR 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS AND JOURNALS. 
By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, 


Life of Lord Metcalfe,” 
London : SMITH, 


Author of the “ 


* The History of the War in Afghanist 
ELDER, 


Ke. 


in 


and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





NEW VOLUME OF MISS STRICKLAND'’S ROYAL BIOGRAPHIES, 


Just published, 


LIVES OF 


price 10s. 6d. 


THE QUEE! 


Sixth Volume of 


OF SCOTLAND, 


the 


and RMopal Wrincesses connected fith the 
Regal Succession. 


AGNES 


By 


STRICKLAND. 


CONTINUING THE LIFE OF QUEEN MARY. 


The richness and abundance of the material, 


rendered it necessary to exceed the limits at first proposed for this biography, 


in the next volume 
Volumes I. to V. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD 


ink 


especially the 


have 
which will be concluded 


results of the recent discoveries, 


may be had, p) ice 10s. 6d. each. 


SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Price 6d.; by post, 

MHE SCHOOL and the WOR KSHOP ; 
NOT COMBINE? 

Esq. “* On the Fail- 
in Birmingham, its 
Honourable and Rev. 


WHY SHOULD THEY 
4 Letter to James T. Chance, 
of Elementary Education 
Causes and Remedy By the 

GrantuamM M. Yorker, M.A. Prebendary of Lichfield 
Cathedral, Rural Dean, and Rector of St. Philip's 
Church, Birmingham, and Chaplain to the Lord Bishop 
of Worcester. 

London: Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
ham: Henry C. LANGBRIDGE. 


Birming- 





In crown &8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


)SSAYS in PHILOSOPHY. 


|: 


anpER CAMPBELL Fraser, M.A. Professor of 






The * Essays 
ing, and moderation.”—Atheneum. 

* They are exceedingly coherent, everywhere ably 
reasoned, and distinctly attached to that which may 
be called the national school of Scotch metaphysics.” 

Examiner. 


Edinburgh: W. P. Kennepy. 
London: Hamiurox, Apams, and Co, 


E le a. Ee dition, price 16s. boards, 
\ ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE 

i being a Comprehensive Medical Guide for the 
Clergy, Families, and Emigrants. By T. J. Granam, 
M.D. Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of Eng- 
land. 

** Undoubtedly the 
families in the English language. 
Literary Times. 

* Of all the medical 


best medical work for private 
It is invaluable.” — 
guides that have come to our 
for fullness and complete- 
ness they all yield the palm to Dr. Graham’s.”—Ban- 
ner, August 1856. 
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JATIN VOCABULARY, 
Etymological Principles as an Exercise-Book 
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Classes in Schools. By the Rev. H, Kennepy, D.D. 
Head Master of Shrewsbury S« he Second E dition, 
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TIROCINIUM,; or First Latin Reading-Book, price 2s. 
SECOND LATIN READING-BOOK, price 
ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR, price 
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Translation into Latin Prose, price 6s. 
Recently published. 
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{i DECLINE and F ALL of the RO- 
MAN EMPIRE. By Epwarp Gisnox. A New 
Edition. Edited, with Notes, by Wm. Surru, LL.D. 


Classical Examiner in the University of London 

** An edition incomparably the best in every respect. 
It has had pre ww = the best editing this country 
could afford. The whole has been subjected to a most 
accurate supervision, and for the first time all Gibbon’s 
references have been verified.”— Eraminer. 
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The STUDENT’S GIBBON: an Epitome 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, incor- 
porating the results of the most recent Commentators. 
By Dr. Wa. Smrru, With copious Tables and Wood- 
cuts, Crown 8vo. [ Dee. 10th. 


GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 


With Portrait, Maps, and Index, 12 vols. 8vo. 16s. 


each, 

HISTORY of GREECE, from the 
Earliest Times to the Close of the Generation contem- 
By Georcr Grote, 
Esq. 

* A great literary undertaking, equally notable whe- 
ther we regard it as an accession to what is of standard 
value in our language, or as an honourable monument 
of what English scholarship can do.”—Athenewm, 


ul. 

A SCHOOL HISTORY of GREECE, 
From the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest, 
with the History of Literature and Art. By Dr. Wau. 
Smirn. Ninth Thousand. Wood-cuts. Crown 8vo, 


* The best elementary | on the subject. The 
excellence of the work is partly dependent on the au- 
thor’s known capacity for the task, and partly on the 
fact of the great work of Grote having made all future 
attempts at writing Greek history comparatively easy. 
—Daily News. 


LIDDELL’S HISTORY OF ROME. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


A HISTORY of ROME, from the 
Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire, 
with the History of Literature and Art. By H. G, 


L IDDELL, D.D. Dean of Christ Church. 

‘Dr. Liddell has given a lucid, well-marked, and 
comprehensive view of the progress and revolutions of 
the Roman state and people. The course of the his- 
tory is distinctly mapped out by broad and ns atural di- 
visions ; and the order in which it is arranged and 
presented is the work of a strong and clear mind ; 
there is great skill as well as diligence shown in the 
amount of facts which are collected and compressed 
into the narrative.”—Guardian, 
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A SCHOOL HISTORY of ROME, from 
the Earliest Times : abridged from the above Work. 
Wood-cuts Crown 8vo. (Dec. 10th.) (Uniform 
with Dr, Wm. Smith's School History of Greece.) 

Jouxn Murray, Albemarle Street, 
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London: RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 
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